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PREFACE. 



Pbw Englislimeii^ in all probability, realise how 
fervently tbe great nation to wbicb tbey are 
proud to belong is envied and detested by 
another mighty nation, with which it is by no 
means impossible that they may be brought into 
violent collision before the close of the current 
century, if not earlier. We are not, as a rule, 
addicted to self-introspection, and the unknown 
Power vainly invoked by Bobert Bums has 
hitherto omitted to bestow upon us the gift of 
seeing ourselves as others see us. The average 
Briton, although an instinctive dislike of 
^^ foreigners " is one of his congenital character- 
istics, seldom troubles himself with consider- 
ation touching the feelings entertained towards 
him and his country by peoples differing from 
him in race and speech ; and it would perhaps 
surprise him greatly to be assured that he is 
by no means universally regarded with that 
affectionate admiration which^ to do him justice, 
he unreservedly lavishes upon himself and all 
that belongs to him. 



U FBE7ACE. 

As a matter of fact — alas^ that it should be 
so ! — the very name of England nowadays has 
a flavour that is offensively unsavoury to the 
nostrils of Frenchmen and Germans^ whilst in 
Bussia it is an object of bitter abhorrence. 
Throughout the largest and most numerously 
populated of European States — one, moreover, 
whose Asiatic possessions extend to within a 
few days' march of our own — ^we are sternly 
and steadfastly hated by men of every degree, 
class, and career; by none more implacably 
than by the officers and men of the Imperial 
Bussian Navy, in whose memory the losses and 
humiliations inflicted upon their fleets during 
the years 1854-5 still rankle with undiminished 
pain. 

Bearing in mind the proverbial allegation 
that straws tell the force and swiftness of a 
current, the translator of ^^ The Bussia's Hope " 
offers this booklet to the English public with 
a view to opening his fellow-countrymen's eyes 
as to the real character of the estimation in 
which they are actually held by the majority 
of the Bussian people. The work, written by 
a distinguished naval officer, who, with relation 
to its authorship, has for obvious reasons 
chosen to preserve his incognito, was published 
several months ago in St. Petersburg, and 
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achieyed a popular success no less remarkable 
than that obtained by " The Battle of 
Dorking'* eighteen years ago. It is written 
with the manifest purpose of stimulating the 
Czar's Gk)yemment to strengthen the Imperial 
Navy in a particular direction by the con- 
struction and armament of swift steel cruisers 
fitted out with the newest appliances of torpedo 
warfare — formidable engines of destruction, 
enabled by their speed to outsteam, and 
therefore easily capture, the vast majority of 
British merchant-vessels, and to avoid en- 
counter with huge and heavily-armed ironclads. 
It would appear that the pregnant hints thrown 
out by the author of ^'The Russia's Hope" 
have not been lost upon the Muscovite naval 
authorities. 

Another obvious purpose of this ingenioDS 
little work has been to inspire its writer's pro- 
fessional comrades, of all ranks, with a hope- 
ful spirit in connection with Russia's future 
naval enterprises, and with an eager ambition 
to wrest the sovereignty of the seas from 
Britannia, or at least to dispute it a ovirancey 
and with an energy heretofore undisplayed by 
any of this country's foes. Of the means by 
which it is proposed to attain the end of 
annihilating our commerce and carrying-trade 
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the reader must judge for himself. The author 
tells his imaginary story with an air of yeri- 
similitude that is not the least of its attractions; 
and the frank hostility towards this country 
animating the whole composition lends a 
pungent zest to the flights of fancy that 
frequently enliven the narratiye. To British 
sailors the calm assumption that our navy is 
incapable of taking its own part^ and is 
inevitably doomed to succumb in a conflict 
with that of Bussia^ may be provocatiye of 
mirth. On the other hand it may well be 
that they will find matter for serious reflection 
in this graphic account of the fictiye triumphs 
achieved by '' The Bussia's Hope '' and '' The 
Little Son,'^ whilst engaged in sweeping 
English merchantmen from the face of the 
waters^ and in annulling the time-honoured 
prestige of the British Navy* 

W. B..K. 
Jawuary 12th, 1888. 



THE "EUSSIA'S HOPE." 



I. 

In the spring of 18 — the cruiser '^Eussia's 
Hope^* received orders to get ready for sea. 
This time everything seemed to bid fair for the 
cruiser. Her commander and oflScers were 
considered the best and most experienced of the 
whole navy, and the crew consisted of specially 
selected men — although in our fleet it is a sin 
to pick and choose. The weather, too, was 
fine, so the work proceeded rapidly ; and within 
a week of receiving the order the '^Russia's 
Hope " steamed out into the roadstead, took 
her powder on board, after which she started 
on her voyage, provided with sealed instruc- 

B 
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tions, to be opened in latitude 44 N. and longi- 
tude 31 E. 

This commission of the cruiser was not in 
the usual order of things, and nobody in 
Nikolaev knew her destination. The native 
politicians were extremely surprised at the 
measure so unexpectedly taken, for, according 
to the newspapers, all was quiet in Europe; 
the rate of exchange foreshadowed a calin and 
peaceful sunmier, yet the cruiser was specially 
designed for attacking a hostile commercial 
fleet in time of war. 

The Bussian Ministry of Marine had some 
years previously issued instructions to the 
respective port authorities, that, on receipt of 
orders for the armament of this class of vessels, 
they were to supply them with a complete stock 
of naval stores, provisions, coals, artillery, and 
torpedo appurtenances, as also with a picked 
crew of officers and men. 

In a word, the authorities were taught to 
consider a cruiser preparing for sea as a ship 
about to circumnavigate the globe. Conse- 
quently the cruiser left Nikolaev in thorough 
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trim, with everytiiiig requisite on board — 
ready for action in fact. The officers were in 
a fever of expectation; the question that 
interested them being, where were they bound? 
Ejiowing their captain's extreme discreetness, 
they feared that they might have to wait a 
long time for the solution of this moot point. 
This natural curiosity was soon satisfied, how- 
ever, for, on reaching the appointed spot, the 
captain opened his instructions, and, going to 
the bridge, addressed the senior officer as 
follows : 

'^ Inform the officers that our destination is 
Toulon, where we are to join the Mediterranean 
squadron. Letters may be posted at the Bos- 
phorus.'^ 

These words flew round the ship in a moment. 
The senior officer transmitted them to the ward- 
room, and the signalman on duty to the fore- 
castle. 

'* How many knots ? '' then inquired the 
captain, turning to the officer of the 
watch. 

" Sixteen,'^ was his reply. 

b2 
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^k the chief engineer to come to me/' the 
Captain ordered. 

'' I hope the engines are working well,'' said 
he, when the engineer made his appearance on 
the bridge. 

^^ Everything is in order." 

^' How much steam pressure have you, and 
how many revolutions ? " 

'' Fifty-five pounds and eighty-five revolutions, 
in accordance with instructions received as we 
passed Odessa.'' 

"Please to continue that rate of speed the 
whole time. There will be a stoppage of half- 
an-hour at Buyuk-Dere, and then only in the 
Toulon roads, of course should nothing unfore- 



seen occur." 



The engineer bowed and retired, sighing as 
he thought of the trying run before him. He 
knew perfectly well that the least diminution in 
the speed or pressure of steam would cause the 
captain to ask: "Why is this, sir?" — This 
short question of course would bode ill. 

In the evening at 7 o'clock the officers were 
taking tea in the ward-room as usual. They 
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were gay and pleased at the solution of tlie 
mystery, and at the expedition which had so 
unexpectedly fallen to their lot. At one end of 
the long table the coming voyage was being 
discussed, as also the reasons for this secret 
dispatch of the cruiser from Nikolaev. 

'^I can't understand the object of making this 
mystery about sending us to Toulon. Why, in 
a day or two, they'll know all the same at 
Nikolaev whither we are bound,'' said Sub- 
Lieutenant Fedorov, who, during the prepara- 
tions, had been more upset than the others on 
account of the incertitude. 

" In 1863 a whole squadron left Cronstadt in 
a similar way, but then war was expected every 
minute," rejoined Lieutenant Buikov. ^^But, 
for that matter, perhaps there is reason to expect 
it now. They haven't begun to build batteries 
at Sevastopol for nothing." 

" However quiet you tried to keep in 1863, on 
leaving for New York, your secret was known 
in Cronstadt all the same," answered Kononov. 
*' It seems to me that we should never have to 
conceal that which it is by no means possible to 
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Hde^ if we did not keep our cruisers in the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. The former is only a sea 
in name, being in reaUty a closed lake, from 
which there is no getting out unless Turkey 
deigns to allow it ; and Oronstadt is frozen up 
for six months of the year. Cruisers ought 
always to be on foreign stations or to lie at 
Vladivostock, whence it is only a step to the 
ocean/' 

'^Your Vladivostock freezes the same as 
Cronstadt, and there they would make troop- 
ships of the cruisers. No ; in case of war, we^U 
buy cruisers again in America, as we did a 
short while ago,'' retorted Fedorov. 

^' Well, but we ought not to rely on our trans- 
Atlantic friends," answered Kononov; '^they 
have no good steamers. Up to the present, Eng- 
land builds the fastest. AlS far as Vladivostock 
is concerned, first, it is not frozen for anything 
like six months, and, secondly, only the Golden 
Horn freezes, whilst a bay like that of Diomede 
is open all winter. Finally, we might find out 
and occupy some suitable port in the China Sea 
or even a whole group of islands in the Pacific. 
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Look at the Germans, they have only just 
formed a fleet and already possess their own 
stations in every sea/^ 

" Stations are necessary for cruisers, be they 
in Cronstadt or^Vladivostock. Without that, one 
can't take in coal, repair damage, or fill up 
the crew,'' remarked Vlasiev. 

•'How about the Alabama?" several voices 
were heard to say. 

'' What does your Alabama prove ? If the 
English had not kept her supplied, how long 
could she have remained afloat? But after 
England was sentenced to pay fifteen million 
dollars it is not likely that any one will supply 
cruisers, especially ours," was Kononov's 
answer. 

At the other end of the table the chief 
engineer, with a sad shake of his head, com- 
plained that " This run would be very, very 
hard for the engines. It's no joke to go seven- 
teen hundred miles at full speed ! And what's 
the good ? Where's the hurry ? " 

''Probably you would like to go at the rate 
of five miles, as on the corvette ' Eapid,' " 
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interposed some of those present, with a 
laugh. 

'^ Yes, but for that we sailed about for four 
years and brought the engines back to Cron- 
stadt in perfect order/^ retorted the engineer. 

'^In perfect order, because all those four 
years it was the corvette that carried the 
engines, and not the engines the corvette. And 
what was the good of it after all? Your 
machinists had hardly any experience, the 
pupils forgot the little they knew, and your 
perfect engines were taken out of the corvette, 
which was changed into a sailing-vessel,^^ re- 
marked somebody. 

'^ That was the business of the authorities ; 

but the engines had a lot more work in them,'* 

replied the engineer, as he put on his coat and 

left the cabin, not in the best of humours. At 

9 p.m. the signal was heard for prayers, after 

which all on board was quiet. 

The cruiser, having at Buyuk-Dere sent off 
a bag of letters to the Eussian Embassy, passed 

through the Bosphorus, threaded the archi- 

pelago, turned Cape Matapan, under the most 
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favourable conditions, and, on the morning o£ 
the fifth day, entered the Toulon roads. 

A French Vice-Admiral's flag was observed 
on a three-masted ironclad, and a Bussian 
Eear- Admiral's on the frigate '' Viacheslav/' 
behind which lay the clippers '^Oskol/' '^ Zano- 
za,'* and ^'Petchora." 

As the cruiser neared the squadron all hands 
were mustered on deck to "prepare to anchor." 
The senior officer took a good look around as 
he mounted the bridge, for there was to be 
nothing slip-shod about their movements, as 
not only were they being closely watched by 
their commander, but every man on the French 
squadron, from the vice-admiral to the meanest 
sailor, was following them, from mast-head to 
water-line, with critical eye. 

Having swept astern of the admiral's frigate 
in a manner which, even at Trangsund,* would 
have given "particular satisfaction,*' the cruiser 
starboarded her helm, and, on reaching the 

♦ A large sheltered bay near Wiborg, in the Gulf of 
Finland, where the Rassian men-of-war generally manoenyre. 
— (Translator's note.) 
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position assigned to her by signal, dropped 
anchor. At the same instant boats were 
lowered, guns fired, and salntes exchanged. 
The captain went to pay visits and make 
his report, whilst all on board were busy 
washing, scrubbing, and setting the ship in 
order, 

^^ Well, you have had a very quick run, and 
what's better is that you require no repairs," 
remarked the admiral, after listening to the 
captain's detailed account o£ his voyage. 

There was no little talk that day in the 
various ward-rooms of the Bussian squadron 
touching the rapid run of the '' Eussia's Hope,'* 
and considerable doubt was expressed as to her 
being so fit. This was especially the case 
among those who had sailed much in the past, 
and even not in the very remote past, on 
different ships and squadrons, and they declared 
that after two or three days the cruiser would 
assuredly want to be docked. 

" Why, there has not been a single instance 
where our ships, on leaving Bussia, have not 
passed through the hands of foreigners for 
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finisliing touches," said they, advancing a nnm- 
ber of facts in support of this assertion. 

It must be confessed that they were quite 
right. In the sailing annals of our vessels is 
a whole list of their repairs and alterations 
in foreign docks and shipyards, commencing 
generally at Copenhagen and ending with 
Japan. But, thank God, all this is now a matter 
of the past — ^has sunk into the depths of 
eternity. 



n. 

On the following day our own and the French 
admiral returned our visits. The former made 
a minute inspection of the whole vessel, re- 
mained some time in the engine-room, thanked 
all on board for the good order and irreproach- 
able cleanliness, and, on taking leave, com- 
inanded that a full stock of stores and pro- 
visions should be taken in, so that as soon as 
the signal ^^sail to destination" should be given 
it might be literally obeyed, no excuses being 
alleged as to repairs wanted or as to unsettled 
accounts on shore. 

*^We do not know why the squadron has 
been assembled at Toulon, hence we must be 
ready any moment to execute the first order 
from St. Petersburg," added he, suddenly 
assuming a very grave tone. 

Admiral Kazantsev, highly educated, young 
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and energetic, had long enjoyed tlie general 
affection and respect of the navy. Quietly, with- 
out extreme measures, he understood how to 
manage matters so that not a word of his was 
lost. If there was some serious work before the 
assembled flotilla, then a more suitable or more 
capable admiral it would have been diflScult to 
find in the Eussian navy. It turned out that 
the whole Mediterranean squadron had been 
quite unexpectedly concentrated in Toulon, and, 
for more than a week, had been standing in 
that state of preparation which was now required 
of the cruiser. 

As though in expectation of something out of 
the common, life on board was extremely 
monotonous, serious, and strict. At 8 o'clock 
every morning a flag was hoisted at the main, 
and from 9 to 11 sailing evolutions were practised, 
according to signals from the admiral; after 
dinner these were repeated. The only relaxa- 
tion for the officers consisted in visits to the 
Toulon naval establishment and to the ship- 
building yard of the '' Les Forges et Chantiers" 
Company, who construct with such enviable 
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success enormous ironclads and sea-going' 
steamers. Nobody was allowed to take more 
lengthy excursions. 

Meanwlile telegrams began to appear daily 
in the French papers concerning our affairs in 
Central Asia. The dispute with England, 
originating apparently in some trifling incident, 
was becoming more serious. In England vessels 
were being armed with feverish haste, the 
fastest runners of private companies were being 
hired, squadrons were collected at Gibraltar 
and Malta. Two new armoured Eussian frigates 
had arrived from Cronstadt, and were placed at 
the disposition of Admiral Kazantsev. 

The French visited our ships with great 
curiosity, as though comparing them mentally 
with English men-of-war. On ^Change the 
rouble began to fall rapidly. 

One fine evening, as the officers were calmly 
finishing theii' tea on board the cruiser, Sub- 
Lieutenant Zolotov came flying like a bomb- 
shell into the ward-room. 

"Gentlemen, Lieutenant Gregoriev has just 
come as courier from St. Petersburg,^' shouted 
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he, on reaching the door, " The volunteer 
fleet has been stopped at Vladivostock and is 
arming — war with England is inevitable. I 
told you that they would not have sent us so 
hurriedly and unexpectedly from Nikolaev with- 
out an object. I told you ^ ^ 

^' Hold hard, hold hard, talk reason, and only 
what you have just heard from Gregoriev ; and 
as far as what you said is concerned we have 
known that a long time,'^ interposed Lieutenant 
Vassiliev, interrupting the loquacious Zolotov. 

'• Gregoriev has come for sure to take Somin's 
place," remarked an artillery officer. 

Zolotov was offended, but, as he was very 
anxious to discharge his stock of news, he con- 
tinued his narration more circumstantially. 

" If you read the orders of the admiral,^' said 
he, addressing himself to the artillery officer, 
'* you should know that instead of Somin, who 
has gone to some place unknown, but not to 
Bussia, another officer. Lieutenant Baskin, has 
been appointed.^' 

" Well, but let us hear what Gregoriev told 
you,'' exclaimed the chief engineer, who fore- 
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saw, not without reason, from all these couriers 
new alarms and trials for himself and his 
engines. 

^^Gregoriev has arrived with important de- 
spatches. And, please to observe, the admiral 
knew of and expected his arrival, for it was by 
his orders that the jolly-boat was sent to meet 
the train. The rest of the news you can read 
in these papers,'' said Zolotov, as he put several 
numbers of the ^'Cronstadt Gazette '^ and of 
other Petersburg papers into the outstretched 
hands of the oflScers. " Beyond what is written 
in these papers Gregoriev did not tell me a 
word. As to the contents of his despatches he 
professed perfect ignorance — a diplomat, in a 
word." 

^^Now if they had sent you, old fellow, as 
courier/' here remarked the taciturn Sub- 
Lieutenant Schwartzenberg, his friend and com- 
rade, ^^ you would have blurted out everything 
even before leaving the Petersburg station/' 

'^ Perhaps. All the same, Gregoriev may 
keep it to himself as much as he likes, but we 
shall soon know everything. Ah, how happy I 
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am now to be on a cruiser this time, and not 
on a ' Popovka ' * in a' dockyard ! " 

" Take care ! There^s an officer short on 
the clipper ^ Petchora ' ; perhaps you may be 
transferred to her, and she is no better than a 
^ Popovka/ '' said somebody, in order to make 
fun of Zolotov. 

"Fll not go on to the 'Petchora.' FU leave 
the squadron or fall ill. Well, it's no use your 
croaking," said Zolotov, as though really alarmed 
at the possibility of his being transferred to 
another ship. 

The information communicated by Zolotov 
turned out to be true. Gregoriev had really 
arrived, and the Russian newspapers were full 
of alarming news. Prom this evening, politics 
became the predominant material for the talk 
of the ward-room. Papers of all sorts and 
tendencies were eagerly read, as Central Asian 
affairs grew worse and worse, and even the 
most peace-loving found that there was but 
one mode of settling the difference, and that 

♦ Popovka, circular vessels, after the system of Admiral 
Popov— hence the name,— (Translator's note.) 
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was — ^war; for nobody expected any result 
from a conference, the tenth of a series, 
concerning the matter. The sudden departure 
of the admiral for Paris caused great excitement 
in the squadron. He had apparently gone 
there in consequence of the despatches brought 
by Gregoriev from Petersburg. Certainly 
this journey might mean that the admiral, 
better acquainted than any one else with the 
real state of affairs, merely intended to calm 
the general excitement of the squadron. On 
the other hand, his unexpected departure, at 
the very time when England was collecting a 
formidable fleet at Malta and Gibraltar, and her 
newspapers did not conceal their hatred towards 
Russia, might have been caused by very serious 
circumstances. 

The consequence of all these considerations 
was that the whole squadron awaited the 
admiral's return with extreme impatience. The 
day would commence with the general question : 
'^Did the admiral arrive last night ?^^ But 
when at 8 a.m. the signal, '' Act according to 
your own judgment/' was given from the 
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flagship, this was taken as a negative response, 
and a feeling of disappointment would come 
over all. But Admiral Kazantsev returned 
from Paris at last, to the great joy of every one» 
He had not been on board his frigate half-an- 
hour before the signalmen were hard at 
work. 

Among other signals was the following: "The 
cruiser ' Eussia's Hope' to prepare for sea,' 
and ^' The commander of the cruiser to repair 
to the admiral/* 

Everybody on the ship set to work with such 
energy and good-will that when the captain 
returned, after a three hours' visit to the 
admiral, the cruiser was perfectly ready and 
only awaited the order to get up steam. But 
this order, by all expected, was not given. 
The captain, after his return, asked the senior 
officer whether all hands were on board and 
everything was ready ; and, receiving a reply 
in the affirmative, did not utter a word. 
Judging by his unconcerned look and voice, an 
inexperienced individual might suppose that, 
when inquiring of the senior officer as to the 
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state of preparation, lie merely wished to know 
whether his orders had been executed. But 
the senior officer had long sailed under his 
captain and remembered to have seen him 
equally calm and unconcerned, even in the 
most critical moments. And yet there had 
been moments when not a man on deck doubted 
as to the perfectly hopeless situation of the 
ship. But she had outlived these moments 
mainly owing to this very cool and unconcerned 
manner of the captain. The senior officer had 
studied his commander's disposition, knew how 
to read his thoughts and to execute his half- 
expressed orders. Now, in these ordinary 
questions of the captain he probably remarked 
something unusual, for once more he went the 
round of the cruiser, made a most minute 
inspection, and then, seizing a few spare 
moments, wrote some letters, which he sent on 
shore without loss of time. 

The Toulon and Marseilles evening papers 
announced that a peaceable settlement of the 
dispute between England and Eussia had 
become more probable. The wardroom was 
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disappointed in its expectations, and all retired 
early to their bertlis. Everybody considered 
the preparations for war to be a false alann. 
But at midnight the captain came on the 
bridge and ordered steam to be got up ; and at 
4 a.m., having received a pilot from the 
admirals frigate, the cruiser steamed at full 
speed out of Toulon bay. 

Our course at first lay S.W. Then when off 
Oran it was altered more to the W. So the 
officers came to the conclusion that they were 
ocean-bound, for they well knew that it was 
useless to ask the helmsman where they were 
going, as, even if he knew himself, he would 
not tell anybody. On passing Cape St. Vincent 
they found out, for that matter, more than they 
had expected. The captain invited them all 
into his cabin and addressed them as follows : 
'' Gentlemen, according to orders from the 
admiral we are bound for the coast of South 
America. There we shall receive further news 
and instructions. Political circumstances have 
turned out so that war with England seems 
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more than probable. Gentlemen, nobody ever 
doubted the courage, efficiency, and skill of 
Russian sailors. From us it will be required, 
perhaps very soon, to sustain that glorious 
reputation long and well merited and bought 
at the expense of so much precious blood. But, 
whilst justly proud of our traditions, we must 
not forget that the annals of our enemy are 
likewise full of many gallant successes and 
deeds. Hence we must not despise our enemy, 
but bring into play all our scientific knowledge 
and intellectual faculties. Then the victory 
will be on our side. I ask and demand from 
you extreme caution and discreetness in your 
relations with neutrals and future prisoners, 
who, according to the conditions of our 
sphere of action, will be our constant guests. 
Remember that every uncalled-for word or 
indication as to the disposition of our ships, or 
rendezvous with transports, et cetera, may do us 
harm. I tell you beforehand that your duties 
will be hard and trying, but, with God's help 
and your readiness, we will carry out our 
allotted task. Bear in mind, too, that our 
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country has provided us with the necessary 
means, and has the right to expect us to 
succeed." Having terminated this speech the 
captain dismissed his officers with a bow. 



in. 

We now proceed to give the reader some 
information, however superficial, concerning the 
cruiser ''Russia's Hope/' She was a steel 
vessel, lately constructed, length three hun- 
dred feet, beam forty-five feet. Her stem and 
stem-post were of forged iron. Her straight 
stem was arranged for the ramming of 
unarmoured vessels. The cruiser had a double 
bottom and several transverse watertight com- 
partments. A steel-armoured deck, from two 
to three inches thick, protected the parts below 
water-line, including all the engines, boilers, 
and various important points, from being filled 
with water or hurt by shot. This deck also 
served to strengthen the ram. The cruiser 
had two sets of engines, on the compound 
system, independent of each other and working 
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separate screws. They developed 6500 indi- 
cated horse-power, and propelled the ship at 
the rate of sixteen and a-half miles an hour. 
She could carry 1000 tons of coal and run 
8000 miles at a speed of ten knots. Her 
ordnance consisted of two 8-inch guns, eight 
6-inch guns, and four Nordenf eldts. By way of 
torpedo armament she had two appliances 
below and four above the water-line for firing 
Whitehead torpedoes. The masts and sails 
sufficed to manoeuvre the vessel under favour- 
able circumstances. Unfortunately the cruiser 
was far inferior to the one projected in the 
'^Morskoi Sbornik" (naval magazine) by the 
anonymous author of the article ^' Future Men- 
of-War.*^ But, in justice to the Ministry of 
Marine, we must state that the above-mentioned 
project was published some time after the 
launch of the " Eussia's Hope." 

We consider that there is no necessity for 
giving a more detailed account of our cruiser, 
so we had better follow her towards the south, 
whither she is now proceeding, taking advan- 
tage of a favourable wind. 
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Partly in order to economise fuel, partly in 
accordance with instructions, the engines were 
working easy, but a fresh north-easter increased 
the speed to twelve knots. Clear and warm 
weather helped to bring everything into 
thorough fighting-trim. The ocean life of all 
on board was passed in serious occupations and 
the usual preparations for hostilities. The 
Saturdays, as when in harbour, were generally 
entirely devoted to washing, scraping, and 
painting, and Sunday was a day of absolute 
rest, as far as weather and sea allowed. 

Favoured by the trade-wind the cruiser soon 
crossed the Line, somewhat to the east of the 
course usually taken by vessels coming from 
Europe, and within a couple of weeks of 
leaving Toulon sighted at night the lights of 
Pernambuco. About five miles from the light- 
house the engines were stopped, a boat was 
lowered, and Lieutenant Kononov was summoned 
to the captain. 



rv. 

'^Please take a seat/' said the captain to 
Lieutenant Kononov, as the latter entered the 
cabin. '• Before you is a map of Pernambuco, 
with the outer roadstead. Here is a fort at 
the end of the reef, on which stands the Kght- 
house, which you will see from the cruiser if 
you have not remarked it already. The town, 
you win perceive, is divided into three parts 
on this map. Now follow me carefully and 
take note of certain streets and details that I 
shall give you, and which you will require, in 
order to avoid asking questions when you enter 
the town. This part is called S. Pedro, this — 
the centre — S. Antonio, and lastly, the third. 
Boa Vista. Tou will probably only want S. 
Pedro. This street, commencing at the landing- 
place, leads to the main street, Bua da Cruz^ 
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and ends with a bridge going to S. 
Antonio.'* 

The captain here stopped for a minute^ as 
though to give Kononov time to impress on 
his memory the disposition of the streets and 
turnings. 

" Now pay attention to what is required from 
you/' he once more continued. '^ Dress your- 
self in civilian clothes and order the sailors to 
put on the common cap, which we bought at 
Toulon, and to hide the collars of their white 
shirts. It will take you about three quarters of 
an hour to sail to the fort, then steer quietly and 
without attracting attention to the landing- 
place. Then go straight down the Rua da Cruz 
as far as the bridge. Remark carefully the 
second house from the bridge on the right. It 
is a very high, six-storied house. In the 
third story is an apartment with green blinds 
to the windows. The outer door of this apart- 
ment, into which you must make your way 
without being remarked, is covered with green 
oilcloth and marked No. 7. Touch the electric 
bell several times, make a preparatory signal. 
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in a word. The door will probably be opened 
by Somin himself, whom you know, but whom 
you would hardly have expected to meet 
there. He will communicate to you the state of 
affairs, will hand you the admiraVs instructions, 
and, perhaps, something else besides. If war 
is already declared, then tell him that I know 
where I can find a coaling transport, but ask 
Somin whether there are any changes in that 
respect. Of course, everything must be written 
down by you, if Somin have not prepared notes 
already. When you have finished he will 
accompany you to the landing-place and hire a 
native craft called a ^ gingadas/ in order to 
sail out with you to your boat, which you must 
order beforehand to anchor near the fort, and 
await your return. If you see no light in 
Somin's windows, then go down the same street 
towards S. Antonio, and, at the first cross-road, 
turn to the left. Keeping to the left side you 
will see a tobacconist's shop, in the third house 
from the comer. Go in and buy something, 
and, when paying for it, give this card. You 
win be understood at once and be shown where 
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Somin is. Remember that, if war is declared, 
the least inadvertence on your part may spoil 
the whole affair from the very commencement. 
Let your men understand that they must be as 
still as death. Lose no time. We must be out 
of sight of Pemambuco before dawn. Now 
that is all. Start off, and may the Lord^s 
blessing be with you.*' 

The captain rose, shook Kononov's hand and 
dismissed him. 

A few minutes later the boat left the 
cruiser's side for the now brightly lighted-up 
town and in about an hour Kononov landed 
quietly and made his way to the Rua da Cruz. 
Having carefully studied the plan of the 
town he had no difficulty in finding the house 
and apartment described by the captain. In 
response to his preparatory signal on the bell 
the door was opened by Somin himself. He 
led his visitor into the farthest room, and then 
only did he speak. 

''You have come, however, sooner than I 
expected. Is all well ? " he asked. 
Having received a satisfactory answer, 
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Somin continued": ''War broke out on May 
5tli. Tlie English began, and, of course, 
without any declaration, they simply seized 
several steamers of the ' Russian Company ^ at 
Alexandria and Suakin, that is to say, by the 
most insolent violation again of international 
law. From Bahia and Bio Janeiro I have 
information that some of the enemy's war-ships 
have been seen there, but they are not danger- 
ous, being of the ' Comus' type; but other and 
stronger ships are expected here soon, as there 
is a report that the ' Mercury ' and ' Iris * have 
sailed from Portsmouth. These latter must be 
avoided of course, for, even after a successful 
encounter, repairs might be necessary and 
would require time, as well as upset our plans. 
This is our weak side. Here in this packet for 
the captain are : a copy of the telegram of the 
declaration of war, the admiraFs orders to the 
cruiser squadron to commence operations, lists 
of the floating coaling-stations, and other 
necessary information. Justice must be ren- 
dered to the admiral — ^he is wonderfully ener- 
getic and inventive. How timely and cleverly 
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lie despatclied me here from Toulon ! Now, 
too, all his orders are concise, clear, and exact. 
And here you have the new regulations con- 
cerning naval prizes, just finished in time, and 
finally ratified. Our hands are thus set free at 
last. I have read them and founds thank God ! 
that they are very different from those pro- 
jected by the International Institute. Capture 
and destroy the enemy and his cargo wherever 
you like, but not in neutral waters. Inform 
the captain that coal and stores will be ready 
for him at the spot agreed upon, to leeward 
of Trinidad, exactly to-day week. Admiral 
Kazantsev^s orders I have already received and 
acted upon. Here is the copy of the agree- 
ment with the captain of the German steamer 
' Dorothea,*^ by which he binds himself to leave 
Bahia with a cargo of coal for a rendezvous 
with you. The neutral powers will be very 
strict and show you little indulgence. They 
have all, without exception, forbidden their 
subjects, under the severest penalties, to fit out 
privateers or to accept letters of marque. Yet 
our newspapers looked forward to this so con- 
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fidently, before war broke out. Nor are the 
belligerents admitted to neutral ports for the 
purpose of selling prizes. In a word^ all our hope 
is based on ourselves and on what we have pre- 
pared these last few years. If the disadvantages 
of these strict rules on the part of the neutral 
powers were equal for both sides we could not 
complain, of course. But, in practice, the 
English will evade neutrality in many ways. 
For example, they have now in Eio Janeiro, 
Bahia, and Monte Video, their hulks with coal 
and stores, and will certainly make use of them 
during the war." 

'' I saw a similar hulk at Yokohama,** re- 
marked Kononov. 

''Probably they have many such scattered 
about the whole world. Well, we shall see how 
our diplomatists will fight against these cunning 
devices. It strikes me that the best plan will 
be to sink every such hijlk in a neutral road- 
stead, after the first case of the English loading 
from it. I have already given the admiral 
notice of these hulks, and I am keeping my eye 
on them. But where is your boat ? " 

J) 
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Anchored o£E the fort ; but the captain told 
me that you would accompany me to the 
landing-place, and then to the boat, in one of 
the native craft/' 

'' Yes, that will be better and safer. Now, 
all is ready, so let us go ; it is getting late and 
we have no time to lose. Don't speak a word 
of Eussian in the streets. In Pernambuco, I 
am told, the British Consul is far from being a 
nincompoop, and we must take care." 

They left the house and made their way in 
silence to the landing-place. There Somin 
hired a '^ gingadas," seated himself in the 
same, together with Kononov, whom he accom- 
panied to the cruiser's boat, and they separated 
with mutual wishes for luck and success. 



V. 



The operations of the cruisers '' Sumter " and 
'' Alabama " unexpectedly terminated by a civil 
process, and then by the instructive resolution 
of the court of arbitration, which sentenced 
England to pay fifteen million dollars to the 
United States. This circumstance proved, 
firstly, to our Admiralty ths terrible power of 
cruisers in a war with a naval and commercial 
nation ; and, secondly, forced us to make the 
necessary preparations for availing ourselves, 
at any time, of this ruinous and awful engine 
of war. And, in very deed, taking into 
consideration the laws and declarations of the 
principal naval powers on the subject of 
neutrality, and examining the various judicial 
resolutions in the matter of the arming of 
cruisers, like the New York case of the 

d2 
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'' Meteor '* or the Geneva award, already 
referred to, the Admiralty could not help 
coming to the right and sound conclusion that, 
in time of war, all the neutral powers will be 
strictly forbidden to equip, provision, or arm 
cruisers, and that the combatants will not be 
allowed to sell their prizes ; that no country will 
permit its subjects to accept letters of marque ; 
and that those who do accept them, at their 
own risk and peril, and contrary to the laws, 
will themselves be placed beyond the protection 
of the laws. Quite convinced on this point, 
the Admiralty resolved to provide itself with 
such cruisers, and to arrange so that when at 
sea they should be independent of neutral 
ports, and should only enter them in cases of 
absolute necessity for not more than twenty- 
four hours. It is true that the Declaration of 
Paris of the 16th April, 1856, paralysed, to a 
great extent, the movements of cruisers and 
deprived them of half of their prey by recog- 
nising the inviolability of neutral cargoes under 
the enemy^s flag. On the commencement of 
hostilities the enemy could easily conclude any 
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number of illegal and false agreements in this 
sense, difficult of detection by the prize-taker 
and salutary for the prizes. A prize of this 
description, with a neutral cargo, or even with 
a portion of the same, could not be destroyed, 
and consequently the panic which cruisers 
would otherwise cause was considerably weak- 
ened. On the setting free of a ship for a 
certain ransom the profits of the capturer and 
the loss to the captured were deferred. All 
the agreements with the captains and the 
conditions of payment would be seen into only 
after the termination of the war, and goodness 
knows as to whether they would be considered 
valid then. This immunity for neutral cargoes 
was of course more unprofitable for Bussia than 
any one, she having no commercial fleet worth 
speaking of, and receiving almost all her 
foreign cargoes in foreign vessels. On the 
other hand, it was very profitable for England, 
who owned about seventy per cent, of the 
world's ocean trade, representing a value of 
over a milliard of roubles. The British commer- 
cial fleet is a universal monopolist-transport. In 
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order to ruin it or kill it it is not enougH to 
bum or scuttle a few dozen steamers ; it must 
be deprived of the possibility of working during 
a more or less prolonged period of time. This 
milliard of money ought to have been made so 
much dead capital, and, by depriAdng the crews 
of work, force them to appeal to the country 
for bread. All this would have been possible 
for us merely by refusing to adhere to tha^ 
portion of the Declaration of Paris which is so 
unprofitable for us and which protects a neutral 
cargo under the enemy's flag. If Bussia 
repudiated Article 3 of the Declaration of Paris 
the British flag, on the declaration of war, 
would instantly lose its credit on every sea, as 
no merchant of a neutral power would confide 
his goods and wealth to this flag; and English 
vessels, deprived of half of their work, would 
lie idle, and, in the case of prolonged hostilities, 
the whole business might slip through their 
hands, as was the case with the commercial 
fleet of the United States. There is no doubt 
that such a repudiation of the Declaration of 
Paris would be unfavourably regarded by the 
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Institute of International Eight, in its sittings at 
Turin, Milan, or Geneva ; and the very operations 
of cruisers would be entitled out-of-date and 
inhuman; but there would be supposititious and 
erroneous inductions, as a measure of this sort 
would be, in reality, the most humane; it would 
make war on the Englishmen's pockets and 
prove to be the most effectual means of 
finishing the struggle with them. 

Unfortunately, Eussia did not at first re- 
pudiate Article 3, but strictly adhered to the 
Declaration of Paris; and the Admiralty, 
keeping this in view, conscientiously prepared 
for all eventualities. The former foreign 
service expeditions — ^without any programme, 
and consequently without any particular 
results^-of late years had been altered to 
useful and instructive explorations and verifi- 
cations for our officers. The Pacific and Indian 
Oceans were carefully surveyed and recon- 
noitred. This was the more easy, as it was 
only necessary to refresh the memory of the 
modem sailors touching the exploits of the old 
school of circumnavigators, commencing with 



i 
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Krusenstem on the ^' Hope " in 1803. His 
discoveries, as well as those of Golovnin, 
Bellingshansen, Lazarey, Kotzebue, and others 
of our famous sailors, at last proved of good 
service to the Bussian navy. Thus, much 
valuable information had been collected, in 
case of war, of late years. 

In the middle of wide seas, not far from the 
great mail-routes, many islands were found to 
be suitable for dep6ts of coals, provisions, and 
ammunition ; many deep, sheltered, and unin- 
habited inlets were discovered on the continent 
of North Australia or the adjacent isles; the 
most serious irregularities were disclosed on the 
charts of the Okolsk and Java seas. 

In the latter, after the earthquakes of 1883, 
such important changes had taken place that 
the conditions of navigation were quite altered, 
for many new islands, straits, and shoals had 
made their appearance. At certain points 
permanent stations or rendezvous with move- 
able magazine-transports had been marked 
out. The ''Volunteer Fleet** and some 
steamers of the ''Eussian Company*' were 
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mainly assigned for the performance of these 
duties ; in consequence of which the latter had 
been in receipt of late of Government subsidies 
for the construction, at Sevastopol, or abroad, 
of steamers of corresponding qualities and size, 
with powerful engines and of great speed. 

In this manner, whilst our newspapers were 
making a great fuss about privateers, about the 
facility of obtaining allies by issuing letters of 
marque to all comers, about Quelpart and 
Hamilton, the Ministry of Marino had already 
secured cruisers, and obtained most valuable 
information concerning the proposed stations, 
unknown to the enemy. All along the 
American coast, immediately after the decla- 
ration of war, agents were to be stationed, 
chosen from among the most able and energetic 
naval officers. The duties of these agents 
were to secretly engage neutral steamers for 
the conveyance oE coals and provisions to the 
cruisers, at places agreed upon in the Atlantic, 
as also to communicate the requisite information 
both to the admiral and to the ships of his 
squadron. Lieutenant Somin, who spoke 
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Spanisli well^ was one of these agents at 
Pemambuco. 

Eussian naval officers, or at aU events Eussian 
subjects, filled most of the consular posts at the 
coast towns of the whole world, and the appoint- 
ment of native merchants, usually Englishmen, 
to such posts was no longer continued. At Vladi- 
vostock, in the Golden Horn, was a dep6t of 
several million poods * of coal stored there by 
the vessels of the '' Volunteer Fleet," on the 
return voyage to China for tea. Our statutes 
concerning prizes, dated 1806, were very 
intricate and contradictory, hence the Admiralty 
resolved to re-arrange them. The new statutes 
were adopted and became law in 1881, so that 
when war broke out with England in 18 — we 
were quite ready and prepared. The very day 
that war was declared, lists of stations, agencies, 
dispositions of cruisers and the extent of their 
spheres of action, were wired to the admiral 
and captains, and the execution of these orders 
met with no difficulties. As luck would have 
it, the spring was early, and all the Baltic fleet 

♦ A pood = 36 lbs. English.— (Translator's note.) 
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was stationed in good time along tlie Finnish 
fjords. At the same time there sailed from 
Vladivostock six steamers of the ''Volunteer 
Fleet *^ and four of the " Eussian Company/* 
laden with over two million poods of coal, 
a quantity of torpedoes, ammunition, stores and 
provisions of all sorts, and reserves of officers 
and men for completing the crews of our 
cruisers or filling up vacancies. Bach of 
these steamers had her destination assigned 
to her and inclosed in a sealed packet. Vladi- 
vostock itself, which had already been armed 
from the isthmus with heavy guns, was now 
protected by mines and rendered impregnable. 
The time has not yet come for a history of this 
expedition of cruisers and transports, or to 
mention those points to which they were 
directed. A dry list of little-known names and 
long routes would only tire the reader, and 
a detailed account of the adventures, successes, 
and failures of these ships will probably be 
published by the participators themselves when 
they return from far-distant countries and seas. 
We will rejoin the cruiser ''Eussia's Hope,'* 
which we left in the Atlantic ofi. Peraassila^^iSi. 



VI. 



In the midst of the night's deep calm, the 
sound of oars was at last heard on the cruiser, 
and, from the well-known style of rowing, it 
was at once recognised as proceeding from their 
own boat. Needless to say that the whole crew 
was awaiting her coming with the greatest 
impatience; all knew, or rather felt, that 
Kononov^s arrival would settle the question as 
to their future fate. In the ward-room con- 
versation ceased, and all the officers went on 
deck. 

The boat quietly approached the ship*s 
side, and Kononov, without uttering a word 
in response to his comrades* questions, made 
his way to tho captain, whom he found, 
compass in hand, bending over a chart of the 
Atlantic. 
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'' Is war declared ? '' asked he, raising his 
head. 

'' Yes, on May 5th,^' answered Kononov* 

The captain rose and whistled in the speak- 
ing-tube to the watch. An answer was in- 
stantly given. 

" Course E., steam at half-speed, no lights to 
be shown,*' were the captain's orders, after 
which he addressed himself to Kononov. 

'' Sit down and give me a detailed account of 
all that Somin told you." 

Kononov related all that he had heard, and 
handed over the papers received from Somin. 

'' He did not say that he was being watched 
in the town ? " 

''No, not one word did he say to that 
efEect." 

''Really he is a smart fellow to have managed 
all so well/' said the captain, as though talking 
to himself. " Good night. Much obliged to 
you for the way you executed your commission; 
but remember, not a word about Somin in 
Pernambuco, or about the details of your trip 
to the town, have you the right to say to any 
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one before your return to Bussia^ i.e. before the 
termination of hostilities. To this 1 bind you 
by word of honour. The remaining news you 
need not conceal — ^I know that the ward-room 
is expecting it with impatience." 

The captain remained alone with his charts 
but, although he regarded it attentively, it was 
evident that he was thinking of something else. 
This time his thoughts apparently had flown 
away far from the cruiser, for he failed to 
hear the loud hurrahs with which the officers 
received the news that Kononov brought them. 
What was the captain thinking about ? Was 
it of those near and dear ones whom he had 
left so unexpectedly, far up in the north, 
perhaps for a long time, perhaps for ever? 
Or was he thinking of his former voyages ? 
The ward-room was now still and quiet, and 
nothing, except the regular thud of the screw, 
broke the death-like calm in his cabin; so 
wrapped in thought was he that he did not 
hear eight bells strike and the watch relieved. 
Light gilt clouds, the forerunners of sunrise, 
had already stretched themselves out from the 
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east "when lie repaired to the quarter-deck to 
freshen himself after a sleepless night. 

" He is cogitating something serious/' 
thought the officer of the watch, on perceiving 
the captain parading the quarter-deck at such 
an unusual hour. 

^^ Well, boys, it means that we are really 
going to have war, if he is not asleep at this 
hour," said the sailors on the forecastle, as they 
cast glances towards the quarter-deck. '^ With 
him it will be all right, even in war-time ; he 
knows his business well. But now we chaps 
must take care and look out for squalls or we'll 
get it hot,'' added others. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, on the flag 
being hoisted, the officers turned out on the 
quarter-deck in epaulettes, according to orders. 
The crew, in their best clothes, stood ranged 
along the bulwarks. The captain passed down 
the lines and then summoned them all to the 
quarter-deck. Here, in a short, simple, and 
energetic speech, he informed the crew of the 
declaration of war, of the exact vocation of the 
cruiser, and of the work that lay before her ; 
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adding, iu conclusion, that he demanded the 
utmost attention and the greatest exertions 
from every man, and that, counting on these, 
he answered for the success of their enterprise. 

The captain's address was received with 
hearty hurrahs. Every one seemed to become 
gay and light-hearted. The mystery was at 
an end, and the doubts and uncertainties that 
had weighed on them so long were now dis- 
sipated. As far as the extraordinary efforts 
and hard work were concerned they frightened 
nobody, as there was not a man on board who 
would even hesitate to sacrifice himself for his 
country's flag. 

Meantime the ^' Eussia's Hope '' had been 
steaming easy to the eastward, having look-out 
men posted in the cross-trees. About noon 
smoke was remarked on the port-side, and the 
cruiser steamed towards it at full speed. Half- 
an-hour later a large steamer was plainly seen, 
which, when required to show her colours, 
starboarded her helm, evidently hoping to 
escape. The race was anything but an even 
one, and the cruiser, without much difficulty. 
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soon overhauled her enemy. The latter, seeing 
there was no help for it, hoisted her flag after 
the first shot and stopped her engines. The 
cruiser approached her, and, when within easy 
range, sent an officer in the long-boat to exa- 
mine her papers. 

These showed the vessel to be the British 
steamer '^ Elbe,'' 1500 tons, which had left 
Monte Video on May 7th, after the receipt of 
news of the declaration of war, with a cargo 
of leather and preserved meat for Messrs. 
Bashwood and Co. London. According to the 
log-book her speed was only nine knots. 

The '^Elbe'' was declared a lawful prize, 
and, the crew of twenty-five men having been 
taken off, was sent to the bottom with the 
whole of her cargo, except five hundred poods 
of preserved meat for the use of the cruiser. 

In reality a similar fate would have befallen 
this prize according to the Turin project of the 
Commission of International Eight of 1882, for 
the captured vessel was unable to keep up 
with the capturer. Thus, within twenty-four 
hours of the receipt of news that war had 

E 
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broken out, a loss of over 400,000 roubles was 
sustained by British subjects. But for tliat 
matter, all on board the cruiser were convinced 
that not they alone were thus employed, but 
that probably on every sea and ocean British 
vessels were being thus summarily dealt with, 
more than one '^Eussia's Hope'' having left 
the Mediterranean for that purpose, thanks to 
the foresight of the Ministry of Marine. 

Taming round and keeping all night near 
the main route of vessels bound for Europe, 
or returning therefrom, the British steamer 
^^Eacho," 1265 tons, was sighted and overtaken 
next morning. Her cargo consisted of coffee, 
cacao, and sugar, from Eio Janeiro, and 
belonged to a London firm. Her crew and part 
of the cargo having been taken on board the 
cruiser, the " Eacho " was blown up. 

Steaming easy, in a southerly direction, 
smoke was seen approaching them from the 
north. The '^ Eussia's Hope " hoisted a com- 
mercial flag, and, whilst keeping on the same 
course, slackened speed. The approaching 
vessel was being carefully watched from the 
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cross-trees, and the officers, standing on the 
poop with telescopes and field-glasses, were 
making sundry suppositions in proportion, as 
first the masts, then the hull, of the unknown 
craft grew out of the water. It might be a 
prize, might be a hostile cruiser, the ^' Iris '^ or 
'^ Mercury," mentioned by Somin. In the first 
case there was just time to capture it before 
nightfall, and in the second, as some supposed, 
the matter would be limited to an exchange of 
shots at a long distance before darkness came 
on. All doubted that the captain, haying a 
more fertile field before him, would accept a 
challenge and risk a stand-up fight. There was 
now not more than three miles between the 
ships, and on the cruiser all had been cleared 
for action already. The captain, who was 
attentively following the unknown vessel from 
the bridge, remarked, to his great delight, that 
she no longer gained upon them. It was 
evident that the cruiser had been recognised, in 
spite of the precautions taken, to be a man-of- 
war. This was sufficient to clear away all the 
captain's doubts. The helm was immediately 

e2 
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put hard-a-port, full steam was given, and tlio 
commercial flag Iiauled down. At the same 
instant the suspicious-looking vessel performed 
a similar manoeuvre. The race now began. It 
was evident that there was little difference in 
their respective speeds; it was equally clear 
that the retreating vessel was an Englishman, 
for only English steamers could go so fast as to 
race with a cruiser, and only Englishmen had 
reason to fear being overtaken. There was but 
little time before dark, and the only hope was 
in the good aim of the bow-chaser. The first 
shot was without result, but the second was 
more fortunate, and carried away part of the 
taffrail ; the third went through the funnel and 
at last forced the runaway to stop. The sun 
was just setting, and there was not a moment 
to lose, so the cruiser, in order to save time, 
ran along side the steamer. Her papers 
showed her to be the " Moor," belonging to 
the ^^ Union Steamship Company," and that 
she was freighted by the British Govermnent 
for belligerent purposes ; she was a com- 
paratively new vessel built by Messrs. Yarrow, 
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365 feet long and 3500 tons displacement^ 
with a speed of about 14 knots. Her cargo 
consisted of coal for the Falkland Islands and 
ammunition for the fleet at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it was intended that she should 
be armed and transformed into a cruiser. 
Meanwhile her 6-inch guns, with the carriages 
and fittings, were lying in the hold, besides which 
were two small torpedo-boats for Simons^ Town 
with a great quantity of mines, torpedoes, and 
all sorts of infernal machines. '^ Messieurs les 
Anglais^' were much mistaken this time. They 
dogged the steps of our agents in New York, 
Philadelphia, and other ports, expecting danger 
thence, but never dreamed of being attacked so 
soon after the declaration of war. It would have 
been a pity to sink such a prize, so the captain 
determined to carry out the intentions of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and immediately set 
to work, taking advantage of the dark night 
and calm sea. 

Two 6-inch guns and four Nordenfeldts, 
with their carriages, were taken from the hold 
and fixed in their places, which necessitated 
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the employment of the cruiser's whole staff of 
engineers and artificers. Both the torpedo- 
boats^ with their appurtenances^ were trans- 
ferred to the '^Eussia's Hope.'^ The funnel 
and taffrail were repaired. Lieutenant 
Kopuitkin was appointed commander of the 
prize, with two sub-lieutenants and a crew of 
thirty men. By daylight all was ready. The 
" Moor '^ was re-christened, and at 8 a.m.» 
under the name of '^ Little Son/' she hoisted 
the Eussian flag. 

The prize was a beauty of itself, but her 
value was considerably augmented by changing 
her into an awful weapon against her owners, 
upsetting their calculations and depriving the 
British fleet at the Falkland Isles station of 
that most precious material— coal, just when 
it was most wanted. The coal was evidently 
intended for the cruisers placed to protect the 
shipping going through the Straits of Magellan. 
Having received final orders and instructions 
from the captain, Kopuitkin shaped his course 
to the south-east, taking with him the heartiest 
of good wishes for a successful expedition. 



Yn. 

Late in the evening of the same day the 
cruiser once more neared Pernambuco, but 
without going so close in shore as the last 
time, and, launching the long-boat taken from 
the ''Moor," the crews of the three prizes were 
placed in it, provided with oars, a compass, 
and provisions, and left to row to land. They 
were exposed to no danger, and had merely a 
long pull before them. The cruiser then 
steamed off in the direction of Trinidad, where 
she was to meet a coaling-transport. Without 
sighting any one the " Eussia^s Hope " reached 
that island in due time and found there, 
anchored off the coast, a Hamburg steamer, 
the '' Dorothea," freighted by the Pernambuco 
agent. Although the German charged a heavy 
price for his coal, still we could count upon 
his discreetness; nor could he be reproached 
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for a want of punctuality, for lie had arrived 
just at the appointed time and place with the 
70,000 poods of coal, as per agreement. In 
order to be done with the coaling as soon as 
possible the vessels were lashed side to side, 
thanks to a calm sea; but, though the work 
went on without interruption day and night, 
it took forty-eight hours before it was finished. 

Letters for the post were handed to the 
skipper of the ^^ Dorothea,*^ and hardly had 
the last basket been cleared before the two 
vessels left Trinidad, going in opposite direc- 
tions. The cruiser took a southerly course 
and approached the line of ships sailing from 
the Pacific round Cape Horn or the Straits of 
Magellan. Meantime there was much discus- 
sion in the ward-room as to whither they were 
bound, for the moment was approaching when 
they must either turn off towards the Cape of 
Good Hope or towards the Pacific, rounding 
Cape Horn. 

"1 don't think that we'll go to the Pacific 
now/' remarked Lieutenant Kononov; 'there's 
not much for us to do there ; even here we've 
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seen nothing for some days. In my opinion 
the China Sea or the Gulf of Bengal would be 
much better." 

"Yes, this is certainly very slow work/^ 
agreed the others. 

But just then, as though by way of conso- 
lation, a steamer was sighted, which, on being 
stopped, proved to be the ^^ Earl of Chester," 
2000 tons, under the British flag, with a cargo 
of wool, addressed to Messrs. Brown and Co. 
London. As in the previous cases — ^there being 
no difficulties or doubts raised — the crew were 
taken off and Messrs. Brown's wool went to 
the bottom of the sea, together with the 
steamer. 

The following day a couple of whalers were 
taken and burned, after which two days passed 
without any result. The wind now freshened 
somewhat and the atmosphere became cooler. 
A British barque of 800 tons was the next 
capture, but, as she had a neutral cargo of guano 
for Hamburg, she was allowed to go on agreeing 
to sign documents for the payment of 28,000 
roubles, the estimated value of the vessel. All 
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the prisoners from former prizes were trans-* 
ferred to her to be landed at Bio Janeiro. 

Freed thus of our involuntary guests^ and 
dropping down still further south to latitude 
42, the cruiser took advantage of a favourable 
west wind, stopped her engines, let off steam, 
and, under double-reefed topsails, fore- and 
main-sail, sailed eastward. At times the wind 
increased to a storm, and it became necessary 
to take in a third reef and reduce sail. The 
Bun had been invisible for several days, and 
constant squalls, with rain and snow, neither 
allowed men nor decks to dry. The cruiser 
was tossed about like a nutshell, but she was 
strongly built, and her crew hardy and up to 
their work. All were alike cheered by the 
idea that, in spite of the damp, the cold, and 
the tossing, the good ship was rapidly ap- 
proaching her destination. And in very deed, 
averaging about 280 miles a day, she soon shot 
across the Atlantic, when, having rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, she changed her course 
northwards in order to fall in with and destroy 
vessels sailing to East India and China, or vice 
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versa. All this time, whilst under canvas, the 
boilers and engines were being carefully ex- 
amined, cleaned, and put into perfect order. 
As soon as the stormy weather ceased the 
cruiser took in her sails, and, getting up steam, 
set out in search of prey. 

The first prize in the Indian Ocean was the 
sailing-vessel ''Lord Byron ^' from Eangoon, 
with cotton-cloth, A few hours later the 
barque '' Scorpion '' was captured, with cigars 
and hemp from Manilla. 

From the former the crew only were taken 
off, but from the latter a few boxes of the 
best cigars as well, after which both prizes were 
burnt. 

From that day the cruiser, steaming north- 
ward, fell in with a great many vessels, mostly 
sailers, with ull sorts of cargoes. The majority 
were British ; and vast quantities of hemp, 
cigars, sugar, coffee, tea, gutta-percha, cotton, 
camphor> &c., instead of finding their way to 
the London docks, were burnt or sent to the 
bottom. 

The best of these captures was a magpnificent 
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tea-clipper, the "Dolphin/' whicli had left 
Fuh-chow twenty days previously. According 
to the captain's account, she had already 
taken two prizes for her rapid runs from 
China, and was in hopes of getting a prize 
this time. Only cruel necessity compelled the 
cruiser to set fire to this wonderful specimen 
of the shipbuilder's art, and the officers felt 
deeply for the poor captain of the " Dolphin,^' 
as he stood with tears in his eyes, watching his 
vessel burn helplessly. Among other things, 
several numbers of the latest Shanghai news- 
papers were found on the ^^Dolphin.^' Prom 
these it was seen that the chief naval forces 
of the enemy in the Indian Ocean were 
occupied in convoying or transporting to 
Kurachee military stores and troops, destined 
to Kandahar. According to the papers, the 
cruiser's exploits on the South American coast, 
as well as those of the " Viacheslav '' and 
"Gladiator'' in the China Sea, had caused a 
panic in the British commercial fleet, and the 
Lords of the Admiralty, almost to a man, were 
charged with thorough incompetency. It was 
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not very pleasant for the officers of the 
'' Eussia's Hope " to read that a British iron- 
clad squadron had forced a passage through 
the Dardanelles at very trifling loss, and had 
passed the Bosphorus without a shot, having 
threatened the Sublime Porte that, in case of 
opposition, the fire would be concentrated on 
Constantinople. Nothing further was known 
as to the doings of this squadron. 

By this time there were so many prisoners 
on the cruiser that it had become absolutely 
necessary to get rid of them somehow. Of 
course they might be put ashore on one of the 
nearest islands, as Bourbon, for example ; but 
there was this inconvenience, that, instead of 
losing time in search along the coast of Brazil, 
the enemy would get to know prematurely of 
the cruiser's presence in the Indian Ocean. 
Hence great was the captain's joy when he 
at last stopped a neutral vessel — b. German 
barque — ^whose skipper consented to take the 
prisoners to Cape Town, to which port he was 
bound* Keeping for another week in the 
neighbourhood of Mauritius and Diego, the 
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cruiser took and sank four large steamers with 
various cargoes from Australia^ and let go^ 
under agreements^ three sailing-ships which 
were carrying neutral goods from India and 
China to Europe. After this, the supply of 
coal running short, the captain decided to 
make for Mozambique channel and the Eadama 
archipelago, where, according to his calcu- 
lation, he should meet the *' Little Son.^* 



vm. 

It came out that the '^ Little Son " had indeed 
been lying for a couple of days off Great 
Badama^ in expectation of the cruiser. On 
the desert-like shore of that island were a few 
miserable fishermen's huts, whose owners had 
no idea of neutral territories and were only 
too glad to sell their fish, ^c. 

Lieutenant Kopuitkin reported that he had 
had a very successful run, had sunk three 
steamers and five saiKng-ships, and succeeded 
in giving the slip to an English cruiser, which 
he came across in the latitude of Needle Gape, 
a thick fog having hidden him from the enemy 
at a critical moment. 

Having finished coaling, the captain of the 
'' Bussia's Hope '' found it possible to give his 
crew a little rest. Each watch had a turn on 
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Bhore^ and there the men washed their linen in 
a clear spring of fresh water. This was the 
only relaxation the island had to offer. After 
two days* rest the cruiser left Badama^ accom- 
panied by the '^ Little Son," but, on rounding 
Cape Amber, the vessels separated, taking 
opposite courses ; the former proceeding to the 
Bay of Bengal, the latter steaming south-east 
once more. On the way, the destruction of the 
enemy's commerce was continued. The ships 
they fell in with were chiefly steamers to or 
from Europe and Australia or New Zealand. 
Fortune was especially favourable in this 
respect, when, steaming to within fifty miles of 
Ceylon, course was shaped towards the north- 
west extremity of Sumatra. On this most 
frequented route the cruiser ran under easy 
steam between latitude 5 and 6. Here, 
amongst others, two valuable prizes — ^the swift 
steamers of Messrs Jardine, opium-dealers at 
Singapore — ^were taken. From their log-books 
it was seen that they left Bombay with a whole 
squadron of merchant vessels under convoy, 
but that, when off Point de Galle, they 
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separated ttemselves, relying on tLeir superior 
speed, and not wishing, according to tlie 
skipper's account, to lose time, whicli is in- 
evitable when sailing in company. But the 
16-knot speed of the " Eussia's Hope '* and her 
8-inch guns stopped these hurrying runners, 
deprived Messrs. Jardine this time of their 
anticipated gains, and saved the Chinese from 
the poison so obKgingly oflEered them. 

Passing, during the night, at full speed, 
between the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, 
the cruiser neared the Malay peninsula. The 
whole of its west coast, as is well known, is 
thickly bestrewed with islands of all sizes, 
very badly explored and never visited by war- 
ships, for fear of grounding on some unknown 
reef, nor by merchantmen for fear of making a 
near acquaintance with the Malay pirates, who, 
even in our days, do not hesitate to slaughter 
a weak and unarmed crew and plunder the 
vessel. This coast is generally frequented by 
sailors bound to Eangoon or Moulmein, for 
rice and cotton-cloth. Lying concealed behind 
any one of these islands it was possible to 

p 
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watch and select one's prey — especially for an 
eye accustomed nnfailingly to distingaisli 
Britisli vessels, from their build, rigging, or 
other signs. The captain of our cruiser had 
such an eye to an astonishing degree. 

The first prize captured here was a large 
sailing-clipper, in ballast, bound to Rangoon 
from Penang, for rice. On this ship we placed 
all our prisoners, of whom we had already no 
few on the cruiser. Lieutenant Michaelov was 
appointed commander of the clipper, and 
received instructions to drop down to the 
island of Salanga, to hide behind it by running 
the vessel aground, and, by cutting down the 
masts, conceal his presence in every possible 
way. A crew of twenty men was given to 
Michaelov to assist him in his work, and by 
way of guard over the prisoners. 

Having thus got rid of her prisoners, the 
cruiser continued her work of destruction with 
great success. From the masters of neutral 
vessels she ascertained the disposition of the 
English nen-of-war in the neighbourhood. Thus, 
for example it was well known that the corvette 
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'^ Briton," and tte gunboats '^Penguin" and 
'^ Philomel," were then lying off Singapore, 
whilst the ironclad "Agamemnon,*' which had 
lately arrived, was being repaired in the New 
Harbour. Having verified this information, 
the captain determined to deal the English a 
blow where they least expected it — ^in the very 
centre of their enormous trade, in one of their 
best colonies — at Singapore. 

On the third day of her stay in the Gulf of 
Martaban Lord Davenport's small steam-yacht 
became the cruiser^s prize. Lord Davenport's 
sons were on board, en route from Penang to 
Calcutta. Taking the prize in tow, the 
'^ Bussia's Hope '^ steamed at full speed to her 
htdk at Salanga Island. The captain now 
found it possible to execute his plan of attacking 
Singapore. He knew that in order to enter 
that port from the south or east it would be 
necessary to pass Sumatra and Sunda Straits, 
thus giving the enemy an opportunity of 
hearing of the cruiser's approach ; on the other 
hand, the entrance from the west, by the 
narrow Straits of Malacca, would attract the 

f2 
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attention of the men-of-war stationed at Penang 
and Malacca. Hence it was determined tliat 
Lord Davenport's yacht should be made use of 
for attacking Singapore, thus avoiding the risk 
of losing the cruiser and terminating her useful 
work. The captain knew well, too, that Mount 
Faber, and the Canning and Ftdlerton forts, 
were heavily armed, as also that a clear view of 
about sixteen miles from them made it possible 
to perceive and make out the character of any 
approaching vessel. 

Having reached the hulk with the prisoners, 
behind the island of Salanga, the cruiser set to 
work with a will to prepare for the coming 
expedition. On Lord Davenport's yacht the 
cabin space was made to contain the two small 
torpedo-boats taken from the steamer '^ Moor '* 
in the Atlantic. In order to facilitate the rapid 
launching of the torpedo-boats, two moveable 
slips were constructed and the yacht's bulwarks 
strengthened. The cruiser's steam-pinnace was 
transferred to a Malay craft, called a '^ pirogue," 
which had been purchased that same day. An 
opening, something like a port-hole, having 
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been cut in the pirogue's stem, tlie pinnace was 
hauled into her hold on rollers, and then fixed 
on an inclined plane, so that she could be easily 
launched. The improvised port-hole was after- 
wards boarded up again. 

Finally, the yacht herself was armed with 
two Hotchkiss guns, and provided with a 
plentiful supply of torpedoes, provisions, and 
coal, of which latter there was a reserve on the 
pirogue as well. A crew of twenty men, with 
three oflScers, was selected for the two vessels, 
and one of the many pilots, on the look-out for 
a job, was engaged. The carrying-out of the 
plan of attack was entrusted to Lieutenant 
Kononov, the cruiser's senior oflScer. His 
instructions were, the work being done, to retire 
with the torpedo-boats to the south, so as to 
rejoin the cruiser at the north-east extremity of 
Engano Island. He was allowed seven or eight 
days for the expedition. 



IX. 

Early next morning tte yacht left Salanga 
with the pirogue in tow, and proceeded to 
Sumatra, steaming thence southward. In order 
to avoid suspicion she was obliged to let slip 
the pirogue each time they met doubtful- 
looking craft, which much delayed their already 
somewhat slow progress. Hence forty-eight 
hours later, on nearing the island of Eroupat, 
Kononov lay up there the whole day, sending on 
the pirogue under sail, with orders to anchor 
off Sumatra as soon as she had passed Malacca 
The yacht did not move till the sun had set, 
after which, steaming south, she succeeded in 
passing Malacca unobserved, thanks to the 
pitch-like darkness of the equatorial night. 

The pirogue was easily found, taken in tow, 
and, towards 8 a.m., they reached Great Kari- 
mon, which was left on one side, and then. 
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separating once more, tte two vessels entered 
the Belang arcliipelago, througli the Durian 
and Philip Straits. A rendezvous was appointed 
at the southern extremity of Padang. By this 
irregular course the yacht avoided dangerous 
rencontres with the enemy, and, having a draught 
of only eleven feet at the stern, she hugged the 
shore as much as possible in daytime. All the 
shoals and banks were visible from afar, and, 
with care and attention, were decidedly less 
dangerous than meeting the enemy's cruiser in 
the open. Keeping close to Belang and Batang, 
and leaving numberless charming and picturesque 
little islands to the left, the two vessels went 
slowly ahead, continually losing sight of each 
other and fixing their positions on the chart. It 
was only thanks to the charts and to the skill 
and care of the oflScers that they finally met at 
the rendezvous agreed upon, and dropped 
anchor just after mid-day. 

It is here only right that mention should be 
made of the foresight shown by the Ministry of 
Marine. All are well aware that the last earth- 
quake in the Java Sea changed the forms and 
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positions of the islauds very considerably ; and 
so we see ttat the corvette " Sinyavin," instead 
of lying in monotonous and useless inaction off 
Nagasaki or Inas^ was despatched by the 
authorities to the scene of the late catastrophe 
for the purpose of taking observations and 
soundings. The results of this serious labour 
in the alteration of the chart of the locality 
now served the yacht in good stead and rendered 
her mission much easier. 

Lieutenant KononoVs first act, on reaching 
his destination, was to take advantage of the 
remaining daylight in order to explore the 
future scene of operations. For this purpose 
the oflScers, attired in civilian clothes, took the 
pilot's *'shampunka^^ and hoisting sail started 
for the Singapore roads. They left Lambo 
Island on the starboard bow and passed between 
the St. John Islands, so as to reconnoitre the 
strait. It was found to be the most convenient 
spot for stationing the yacht on the night of 
the attack. It was considered expedient, too, 
for safety's sake, to place two lights on the 
northern extremity of the island to the west. 
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ttus showing tte entrance of the strait to the 
torpedo-boats on returning after the expedition. 
From this spot it was four miles to the town 
and five to the New Harbour. Passing along 
the east side of Sikukuri, the '^ shampunka '' 
headed for the roads, where some British men- 
of-war were easily discernible, among a mass of 
merchantmen. Sailing under the stem of one 
of them, Lieutenant Zlobin read the name 
'^ Penguin.*' The crew were busy at gun-drill 
round the stem- and bow-chasers, which were 
being loaded and sponged in capital style, 
the attention of both o£Sicers and men being 
completely ^, taken up with their work. The 
*'ehampunka^' then tacked and flew before the 
wind towards a big corvette. As, at that time 
of day, a great many similar boats were sailing 
about the roadstead, our officers ran little risk 
of being noticed or discovered. 

'^ Examine this corvette closely, gentlemen ; 
perhaps it will be worth our while to tackle 
her to-night,^' said Kononov. 

*'She^s the 'Briton,' a wooden vessel with 
fourteen 64-pounders, and worth about a 
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million roubles/^ answered Zlobin, who was 
thoroughly acquainted with the details of every 
ship in the British navy, 

" Yes, it will indeed be worth while attack- 
ing her, so we^ll take a good look at her,*' 
resolved Kononov. 

So he tacked again, and, crossing the 
Briton's bow, sailed along her starboard side 
within fifty yards. At her stem were two 
pinnaces, armed with torpedoes and with steam 
up. 

''They are practising," whispered Michaelov. 

'' All right, let them practise ; but at night 
they will settle down and let off steam,*' replied 
Zlobin. 

" That's hardly likely,'* rejoined Michaelov ; 
'' but it strikes me it would be very useful for 
us to return by the same route, so as to make 
sure as to their doings at night." 

'' Certainly we shall do so, we've plenty of 
time," answered Kononov, as he shaped his 
course towards a third vessel. 

This turned out to be the gunboat ''Philomel,*' 
under the flag of the officer on duty in the 
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roadstead. There was gunnery drill on the 
gunboat too, and at that moment her enormous 
centre-gun was being shifted to the starboard 
side. All the signalmen were busy sending a 
message to Fort Canning, and so nobody paid 
the least attention to the '^ shampunka.^^ 

" Well, gentlemen, we've seen all that there 
is here worth seeing, so now let^s have a look 
at the New Harbour,^^ said Kononov, who had 
visited Singapore several times before this. 

Our explorers met a whole lot of craft of 
every description, laden with fruit, shells, or 
parrots. As they passed one merchantman 
they were loudly hailed to come alongside, 
and a shilling was shown to them; probably 
the captain wanted to go on shore. But Zlobin 
declined the invitation, in the calmest manner, 
by a wave of the hand, for which he received 
''God damn.^' They continued their course 
along a very pretty quay, leading from Fuller- 
ton Battery, and entered a narrow sound be- 
tween the little island of Brani and Singapore. 
This sound forms the so-called ''New Harbour^' 
and contains wharves for coal and other wares, 
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as well as the depdts of the various firms and 
companies. A great many steamers and sailing- 
vessels were lying here, and the British flag, 
spread out by the sea-breeze, was proudly 
floating over the harbour. 

Everything was being loaded or discharged ; 
all were hurrying or working, as they hurry 
and work only at great commercial centres. It 
seemed as though they knew nothing of the 
war here. It was the ordinary, every-day life 
of the New Harbour, and the idea of danger, 
of the possibility of a destroying enemy's 
presence amid these busy crowds, never entered 
anybody's head. The noise and rattling of 
windlasses, the whistling and hissing of steam, 
the shouts of Malays and Chinamen, and loud 
merry voices, filled the air. Our officers felt 
sad at the thought of their own harbours at 
home. Their imagination pictured Odessa, 
Sevastopol, Cronstadt, &c. fco them in very 
different style — empty, dismal, shut up, and 
cut off from communication with the outer 
world • • . . 

An enormous frigate was lying at the Govern- 
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ment wharf at Brani. The current was against 
them, and the '^ shampunka ^^ did not go very 
fast, so they had plenty of time to examine 
her. She was the ''Agamemnon,'^ of which the 
captain of the Hamburg steamer had spoken. 

The frigate was coaling, and some works 
were being carried out on the tops, where 
quick-firing guns were being fixed. The top- 
masts had been taken dovvn and replaced by 
flag-staffs. Both turrets were covered with 
tarpaulins, probably as a protection from the 
coal-dust. All the boats, it was to be presumed, 
were on shore, as none were visible except a 
pinnace lying alongside with steam up. 

"Well, gentlemen, I fancy weVe done enough 
and had better get out of here before attracting 
attention. At night we^U come and take 
another look round. Besides which the wind 
seems to be dropping," remarked Kononov. 

The wind was indeed falling, and all were 
of the opinion that there was nothing more to 
dd. On rounding Blakan Island the "sham- 
punka" was becalmed, and they had to row 
to St. John Islands. Having waited in the 
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sound for a land-breeze they returned to tlie 
roads in the middle of tlie dark night. 

On the '^ Penguin" it was striking eight 
bells^ and the boatswain was distinctly heard 
calling up the midnight watch in a deep bass 
voice. Sailing round the '' Briton," a pinnace, 
with steam up apparently, was observed along- 
side. On the "Philomel'' all was quiet, but 
the look-out men were very attentive and 
regularly challenged any approaching craft. 
Among the wharves of the New Harbour there 
was the same noise and uproar as before. All 
was calm and still on the " Agamemnon," but 
here, too, a strict look-out was kept, as the 
"shampunka^' was challenged from afar and 
warned not to approach. The steam-pinnace 
was lying astern; voices were heard and a light 
was seen on board. 

" They're not asleep,'' said Zlobin, when the 
frigate had been left some distance behind. 

" No, they are not like the Turks. But, all the 
same, let's try them to-morrow," exclaimed 
Michaelov and Kononov at the same moment. 

Towards two o'clock in the morning they 
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returaed to the yacht, which, by the way, they 
had great difl&culty in finding, for the crew 
had been busy cutting down trees on Padang, 
with which they had completely hidden the 
vessel. 

The next day was devoted to the launch of 
the pinnace and torpedo-boats, to taking in 
coal, and to the final arrangement of the plan 
of attack. It was decided that Kononov and 
Michaelov, with two pinnaces, should attack 
the " Agamemnon,'^ entering the New Harbour 
from the east, and that Zlobin should tackle 
the '^ Briton," but not before he heard the 
explosion in the New Harbour. It being 
intended to take the pirogue too, and to set 
fire to her at some suitable spot, she was filled 
with rubbish and brushwood, stuffed in the 
hold, and drenched with kerosene. As soon as 
the sun had disappeared and darkness set in, 
steam was got up. At 10 p.m. the yacht with 
the pirogue in tow, and accompanied by the 
torpedo-boats and pinnaces, proceeded quietly 
to the sound between the St. John Islands, 
and hove to there, whilst the attacking parties 
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separated and continued their route — Michaelov 
and Kononov, with the pirogue, towards the 
New Harbour, and Zlobin towards the roads. 

There was no moon, and the night was very 
dark, but they thought it safer to rig up some 
false spars, with large sails, in order to conceal 
their boilers and funnels. 

A little ahead of the '' Agamenmon,'' within 

a cable's length of " Kama and Go's '^ steamers, 

freighted with opium and surrounded by huge 

Chinese junks, the pirogue quietly dropped 

anchor. As soon as it was certain that the 

anchor held, the combustibles in the hold were 

set fire to in several places; then, when the 

flames had reached the deck and began to lick 

the masts and sails, the hawser was slipped, so 

that the burning craft was rapidly carried by 

wind and current in the direction of the junks 

and steamers. Michaelov and Kononov, having 

taken their men off the pirogue, proceeded 

noiselessly a little further and stopped abreast 

the '^ Agamemnon,'' waiting for a favourable 

opportunity. The frigate seemed to be the 

first to notice the fire. Work had ceased on 
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the junks and steamers and all were now buried 
in deep sleep. The tramp of many feet and 
loud words of command were heard from the 
deck of the " Agamemnon/' The steam- 
pinnace advanced to the ladder and two 
" Brush " lanterns were instantly lighted and 
as instantly extinguished directly the pinnace 
had shoved off. The electric light from the 
foremast illumined a vast expanse ahead and 
showed that the pirogue had already set fire to 
several junks and steamers^ causing inde- 
scribable uproar and confusion. But the more 
light ahead of the frigate, the more distinctly 
the conflagration was visible, the more difficult 
was it for the look-out men to see anything 
around or astern of the frigate. The moment 
for action had come. 

Michaelov made straight for the *' Aga- 
memnon's '^ stem-turret, and Kononov for the 
poop, so that his torpedo might explode near 
the dead-wood. Having but a very short 
distance to traverse, on account of the narrow- 
ness of the channel, they went at half-speed, 
without letting a single spark escape from the 

a 
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funnels. But^ in spite of tliis^ the cliallenge 
" Boat ahoy ! " resounded from the frigate's 
stern. " Aye, aye, sir ! '^ answered Kononov, 
and stopped the engines. The look-out 
challenged a second time and raised his gun, 
but at the same instant the spar gently touched 
the frigate's side and Kononov joined the 
wires. A terrible deafening explosion was 
heard. The column of water raised had not 
had time to fall again before a similar explosion 
resounded from Michaelov's pinnace. 

A dead silence instantaneously interrened 
over the New Harbour, the electric light went 
out, and then, in the midst of this grave-like 
calm and dense obscurity, the hasty thuds of 
the retreating pinnaces and the distant crack- 
ing of the blazing ships resounded in the night 
air. Hardly had our sailors steamed out of the 
channel when they heard a third detonation, 
followed by disorderly shots and volleys in the 
roadstead, and they knew that the fate of the 
" Briton " and of Zlobin were being settled at 
that moment. 
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But for that matter they did not fear the 
result, as far as the latter was concerned. 

When the corvette remarked the fire, she 

despatched her steam-pinnace to give assistance, 

and Zlobin, who had stationed himself not far 

o£E, and was watching his opportunity, shortly 

afterwards headed for the *' Briton" at full 
speed. 

On board the corvette they evidently thought 

that it was their own boat returning for 

something, and some of the men were ordered 

to the ladder. Zlobin, without paying attention 

to the challenge, quietly approached the ladder 

and exploded his torpedo. But, before he had 

time to reverse the engines, the look-but at 

the gangway fired at him, and then repeated 

discharges from rifies and quick-firing guns 

were made in his direction. The " Philomel's^' 

steam-launch, which was probably on its way to 

the conflagration, here remarked Zlobin^s boat^ 

which had unfortunately got into the line of 

the '^ Penguin's " electric light, and gallantly 

gave chase, though exposed to a heavy fire 

from its own vessels. Possessing superior 

o2 
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speed, it soon gained on the Bossians, and was 
preparing to mn alongside and close in a hand* 
to-hand fight, when Zlobin made use of one of 
the engines of destruction taken from the 
"Moor^^ — ^he threw a hand-grenade into his 
opponent. One of the sailors at the bow just 
had time to leap into Zlobin^s boat and probably 
was the only man saved, for the grenade 
exploded immediately it struck the deck of 
the launch. She deserved a better fate for her 
reckless and heroic bravery, and Zlobin would 
certainly have endeavoured to rescue some of 
her crew, but now was not the moment for 
showing magnanimity. Without losing an 
instant, he proceeded to the prearranged rendez- 
vous, as soon as he got out of the range of the 
lights from the '' Penguin " and " Philomel/^ 



X. 



About 2 a.m* all three boats reached the yacht 
almost at the same time^ and^ as soon as the 
operation of hoisting them on deck had been 
successfully performed, the yacht steamed at 
full speed down the dangerous Philip's Channel 
to the Banca Straits. The distance to the 
Strait of Sunda, about 180 miles, was accom- 
plished without accident along the coast of 
Sumatra; but Kononov had good reason to 
expect a rencontre with an English cruiser 
more to the south, off Angier or Batavia, for at 
these two points they had of course been 
informed by telegraph of the events at Singa- 
pore. 

This supposition proved to be correct, as the 
clipper '^Eanger,'^ having received the news 
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from Angier, kept a sharp look-out in the Strait 
of Sunda, and sighted the yacht, to which she 
immediately gave chase. The latter, being 
unprovided with any means of defence except 
the two Hotchkiss guns, was obliged to trust to 
good fortune and her 12-knot speed. The 
*' Jianger^' had a speed of 11 J knots, so was 
a trifle slower. But then she had two 64- 
pounders and one 7-inch gun. 

Not a quarter of an hour had elapsed after 
the commencement of the chase before the 
" Ranger ^' fired a shot from her bow-chaser, 
in answer to which the yacht hoisted the 
Russian flag, whilst continuing her course at 
full speed. The first shot passed a little astern 
of her, the second and third just fell short of 
her starboard side, which proved that they 
were no mean shots on the clipper, and that 
they were now merely trying the distance. 
This turned out to be the case, for every suc- 
ceeding shot hit the yacht and carried away, 
one after the other, her stem-quarter timbers, 
the mainmast, part of the bridge, pierced her 
side in several places, killed a ship^s corporal 
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and wounded three men^ including Lieutenant 
Zlobin himself. The yacht^s position became 
more and more dangerous each minute ; it was 
impossible to increase her speed, and there 
was nothing to be done. But an accident, 
combined with knowledge of the locality, saved 
her. 

Formerly there stood to the south of the Strait 
of Sunda a solitary crater, Krakatoa, 2600 feet 
above the level of the sea. But on August 26th, 
1883, after a most violent earthquake, this 
giant disappeared from the face of the earth, 
leaving behind it a vast bank, the outlines of 
which probably had been marked only on the 
Russian charts. Its depth was only 12 feet. 
The yacht now got on to this bank, and was 
doubtless the first vessel that had ever essayed 
to cross it. The *' Ranger/^ carried away by 
her successful chase, evidently calculated that 
it would be deep enough for her too, but her 
draught was 13 feet whilst the yacht^s was 
only 11 feet. Soon, to the delight of all on 
board the yacht, it was seen that their pursuer 
had fallen behind, and was letting off dense 
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columns of steam^ wluldt Iier shots became 
wild and harmless. There could no longer 
be any doubt about it, the " Eanger " was 
aground^ and all felt that the danger was 
past, and that they were saved from certain 
destruction. 

Once out in the ocean, course was shaped 
towards Engano Island, and the wants of the 
wounded were attended to. But, beyond wash- 
ing and dressing a little the mangled legs or 
arms, they could do nothing. The sad task, too, 
of burying the ship^s corporal had to be per- 
formed. The preparations for this were but 
short. A clean hammock was taken and the 
dead man sewn up in it, weights being fastened 
to each end. Then the crew were mustered to 
prayers on the quarter-deck, under the open 
sky. Kononov read a few short prayers, after 
which all joined in a hymn, whilst the body was 
being lowered into the sea. 

Singapore was thus avenged, and one of the 
most energetic of men had been sent to his last 
rest. But, fully conscious of their miraculous 
preservation from certain destruction, and also 
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of the great importance of tlie Singapore 
victory, the crew of the yacht here offered to 
their Creator their hearty and earnest thanks 
for His manifest mercy and help. 



XI. 

Exactly eight days later the yacht rejoined the 
cruiser at the place appointed, having 'met on 
the way a Dutch steamer near Engano. Her 
captain reported that two British men-of-war 
had been sunk by the Bussian torpedo-boats at 
Singapore, and that the conflagration in the 
New Harbour had been tremendous. The '^Aga- 
memnon '^ had been kept afloat, thanks to the 
efficiency of her water-tight compartments ; but 
her injuries were such that it would take a long 
time to repair them. 

The captain of the '' Russia's Hope *' gave 
the heroes a triumphant reception in the pre- 
sence of all the officers and the whole crew. 
The wounded were attended to without delay, 
after which the flag was lowered and prayers 
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offered up for the repose of the soul of their 
dead shipmate. 

As three of the wounded required very care- 
ful treatment, the captain resolved on putting 
into Bencoolen for a few hours j but it was first 
necessary to get rid of the yacht. She had 
already done good service, but now she would 
only be in the way, especially in a neutral port. 
She was accordingly sent to the bottom, and then, 
the torpedo-boats having been hauled up, the 
cruiser's course was shaped for the capital of 
Sumatra. About 4 p.m. she reached the road- 
stead and dropped anchor. They had not had 
the time to finish saluting the Dutch flag and 
receive an answer when the Governor's aide-de- 
camp came off to them in a boat, congratulated 
them on their safe arrival, welcomed them 
politely in the name of his superior, and then very 
categorically announced that the Dutch repre- 
sentative. His Excellency Mynheer Evenhom, 
demanded that they should leave the port 
within twenty-four hours. 

'* Such are the conditions of our Government's 
strict neutrality/' added he, as though in 
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apology for this inhospitalitj. The captaiiij 
without saying a word^ took the aide-de-camp 
by the arm^ and led him to where the wounded 
men were lying. 

^^ Kindly inform His Excellency that the sole 
reason for my troubling him with my presence 
here is absolute necessity, as you see with your 
own eyes, I presume. I have merely called in 
order to place my wounded in hospital — of 
course^ if His Excellency is kind enough to 
allow it." 

The aide-de-camp made a deferential bow 
and returned to the shore. He was soon after- 
wards followed by the captain, who went to 
pay a visit to Mynheer Evenhorn. 

To all appearance, the news as to the 
character of the newly-arrived vessel soon 
spread through the town of Bencoolen, for 
visitors arrived in crowds. Among them were 
the local doctors, who came to offer their 
services, as did also the hospital director 
himself. The latter declared that the 
governor had ordered him to receive the 
wounded at once, and that litters were already 
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at the landing-place in readiness. Then he 
monnted the bridge and announced to the 
crowds, who were swarming noisily around the 
cruiser, that perfect quiet was needed for the 
wounded. Silence was at once restored, in the 
midst of which the wounded men were care- 
fully carried down to steam-launches. 

The Governor's wife sent some splendid 
bouquets to the captain and the ward-room. 
Examples are always contagious, and the 
worthy ladies of Bencoolen positively loaded 
the cruiser with fruit and flowers. In the 
evening, when the oflScers went on shore, they 
met with a most flattering and touching ovation 
in the town-garden ; they were regaled without 
ceasing, all the local authorities introduced 
themselves, thrust visiting-cards into their 
hands, and expressed deep regret that in 
consequence of the strictest neutrality, to which 
they were bound by their Government, they 
were deprived of the honour of receiving such 
rare and gallant guests. All promised to take 
good care of the wounded men left behind. 
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They won't be dull, we'll make their life 
as gay and pleasant as possible/' repeated the 
Dutchmen, with one accord. 

A band of music accompanied the visitors, as 
they returned to their vessel, and played them 
a parting serenade. 

On the following morning the Governor 
returned the captain's visit. His Excellency 
was very kind and amiable. He considered 
that, on account of the cruiser's very short 
stay, there could be no disagreeable conse- 
quences in store for him. Vessels of the 
belligerents were allowed to put into a port 
for twenty-four hours, besides which, the cruiser 
had very weighty reasons for so doing. 

By mid-day all accounts with the shore were 
finished, the last boat had come off, and the 
cruiser, accompanied by the general good- 
wishes of the inhabitants, left the hospitable 
Dutch port and proceeded in a northerly di- 
rection. 



xn. 

Next day was Sunday. The morning was 
passed as is usual on that day^ and at noon the 
captain was invited^ also as usual^ to be the 
guest of the oflScers in the ward-room. 

This time there were four vacant places at 
the table. But as all the invalids^ and in that 
number Lieutenant Zlobin^ had been taken 
charge of by kind and trustworthy people, 
and Doctor Binner gave his word of honour 
that they were all out of danger, the dinner 
was as noisy and as lively as ever. 

'^ Well, the Dutchmen were very amiable 
after all^" said Sub-Lieutenant Leven, as he 
stood and admired the enormous bouquet which 
the Governor's lady had sent. 

''Do you call that amiability ? A few bouquets 
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and a serenade in the evening— why that's 
nothing/^ retorted some one. 

^^The English were far more amiable tlian 
that in former days^" rejoined Lieutenant 
Buikov. " To this very day Fve kept this little 
souvenir," continued he, bringing out of his 
berth and showing to all a white silk programme, 
with a pink fringe. '^ Listen : 

CONCERT. 

Under the patronage of Captain S j and 

the officers of the Eussian corvette B 

" And when one thinks that this was such a 
short time ago and was done in such a sincere 
and friendly manner, one can scarcely believe 
that we are now at war. Now just look what 
they sang at this concert for us : ' Down Old 
Mother Volga ' and ' The Little Blade of Grass.* 
Why isn't that the height of amiability ? '^ 

" And where was it that they made love to 
you in this way ? " asked several of the 
company. 

" In dear old Hobart Town," answered he, 
carefully folding up his silk programme, already 
somewhat the worse for wear. '^ And instead 
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of three days, as was intended, we stayed there 
ten. When the captain at last announced his 
intention of sailing, the ladies rose in revolt and 
declared that they would not let the corvette 
go on the day fixed. Captain Si^vertzev was 
not a man whose resolution was easily shaken, 
not even by ladies — and, it must be added, by 
very pretty ladies too. However, they managed 
even him. On the day previous to the one 
fixed for our departure they invited him to 
visit the Girls' Public School. Without sus- 
pecting anything, he went there, accompanied 
by several oflScers, walked through the not very 
interesting class-rooms, with the usual desks 
and benches, and considered the matter finished. 
But in the last room, just before leaving, he 
was attacked by all the beauties of the town. 
They insisted on his giving his word of honour 
that he would attend the opening ball of the 
school three days hence. Sievortzev quaked 
before such foes and surrendered. But for that 
matter, as he took his seat in the pinnace, he 
gave some of us a very severe look and re- 

H 
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marked, as though speaking to himself : ' I know 
who arranged all this.' '^ 

''And we know that you, Baikov, played the 
chief part together with your senior officer/* 
remarked several. 

Well, we were not alone/' answered Buikov, 
modestly and somewhat confused. 

"Why they could not give us balls and 
concerts in Bencoolen; the times are not the 
same/' said one of the officers. 

*' Certainly, there was no time for that. But, 
in my opinion, even had we remained longer, it 
would have been nothing like Hobart Town. 
Why, they were even afraid to play our 
National Anthem,^'' interposed Buikov. 

" Perhaps they didn't know it. Our men-of- 
war have never before visited Bencoolen,'' said 
Leven. 

" No, they are afraid of the English, all the 
same. We must sink, not two, but twenty-two 
ironclads, to destroy British prestige at sea," 
remarked Kononov. 

" You exaggerate considerably their strength 
and importance. The English are simply 
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insolent, and far from being so strong as you 
seem to think. The G-erman fleet has shaken 
their prestige, and now we shall give it the 
coup de grace/^ asserted Michaelov. 

'^God grant that your words may prove 
true," answered Kononov, ''but they were 
strong but a short time ago to our knowledge. 
Their former fame and repute have stuck to 
them, and many f e^r them still, the inhabitants 
of Bencoolen among the number. I once saw 
a most amusing, and at the same time most 
instructive, instance of this fear," continued he. 
'' It was at Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands. 
We were stationed there in the roadstead at 
the same time as an English frigate, whose • 
name I have forgotten now. It so happened 
that the midshipmen of the frigate, whilst on 
shore and considerably elevated, took down the 
coat-of-arms from the house of the American 
Consul- General and nailed it up over the door 
of a cobbler, whose sign-board, on which was 
depicted a resplendent golden boot, they duly 
fixed above the portal of the worthy represen- 
tative of the United States. Most certainly 

h2 
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this was a piece of unpardonable audacity and 
a silly joke on the part of the youthful Bac- 
chanalians. Next day there was an awful row. 
The American found out that the midshipmen 
were the authors of the insult, was highly 
indignant, and demanded satisfaction.' A court- 
martial was appointed on the frigate, the mid- 
shipmen pleaded guilty, and were sentenced to 
be very severely punished. 1 think they were 
deprived of their rank. But the Consul was 
not satisfied with this and demanded that the 
offendei*s should come to his house in full 
uniform, and, with their own hands, refix the 
American coat-of-arms in its place. The poor 
middies complied with even this demand, at 
the order of their superiors. But the day 
before the triumphal replacing of the arms 
somebody found the means of spreading such 
terror throughout Honolulu that the Yankees' 
triumph was but a very poor one. At 10 a.m., 
the time appointed, not a soul was to be seen 
near his house, except the English officers and 
sailors, and the whole street was empty. I 
can't think how the English managed this, but 
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it is to be presumed that the authorities had a 
hand in the business. They rightly concluded 
that the law punishes crime, but that the 
Consul's further demand was prompted by a 
desire to humilitate the officers and the nation, 
so they deemed it necessary and possible to 
avoid this public scandal and did actually avoid 
it. Even the English whalers took part in the 
matter and all their crews came on shore that 
morning. Probably the British Consul, too, 
was not inactive; aren^t they thorough-bred 
Britons everywhere and not like .... not like 
what other nations have.^ A couple of weeks 
after this affair the frigate sailed for England 
with the Queen -Dowager of Hawaii on board, 
and then only did the local photographer- 
remark, too, that he was an American subject- 
offer us a photograph representing the moment 

* The italics here, as in all cases, are in the original. The 
speaker here hints that Kassian consular posts are almost 
always filled bj foreigners. We must not forget that he is 
speaking in the presence of his commanding officer. The 
translator thinks it worthy of remark that, since this book was 
published, or rather partly in consequence of this book, a 
scheme has been already set on foot for filling all future 
Russian consular yacancies with retired nayal officers. 
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when the two poor middies^ in their uniforms, 
were standing on a ladder nailing up the un- 
lucky American eagle. In answer to our 
questions as to why he had not exhibited this 

• 

photo in his window, the American replied that 
^ He was not such a fool as to expose himself to 
all sorts of annoyance. The English have long 
arms and plenty of pluck,' he assured us, as he 
pocketed a dollar each for the photographs, 
which were evidently taken from a painting 
and not from nature.^' 

Kononov was about to relate another story, 
at the request of one of the party, when he 
was interrupted by an announcement that 
smoke had been sighted on the port bow. The 
cruiser made for the unknown vessel at full 
speed. An hour later she was overtaken and 
stopped, but turned out to be a neutral. She 
was a French steamer bound for Batavia, and 
her captain, among other things, expressed his 
great indignation at the English for having 
virtually monopolised the Suez Canal for their 
war-ships and keeping neutral steamers waiting 
for weeks at Port Said or Suez. Having 
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separated from the Frenchman, the cruiser 
proceeded N.N.W. steaming at about eight 
knots. There was not much coal left, and all 
were in a state of wonder as to how the captain 
would get out of this diflBculty. The problem 
was soon solved, for on the third day, in the 
strait between Pulo-B^bi and Topak, every one 
was astonished at finding the '^ Little Son," 
which, as it subsequently transpired, had been 
ordered to wait here already on leaving the 
Eadama archipelago. 

Having received letters and despatches from 
the admiral a good supply of coal was taken 
on board, and the " Little Son " was ordered 
to rejoin the admiral again in the Pacific. The 
cruiser then weighed anchor and steamed N.W. 
going about two hundred miles a day, and only 
leaving the direct course in order to examine 
or seize some passing vessel. On the twelfth 
day Cape Fartak, on the Arabian coast, was 
sighted. The captain here invited the oflScers 
into his cabin and explained to them his plans 
for attacking an English transport squadron 
which he hoped to meet between Aden and 
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Kurrachee. He was convinced as to the possi- 
bility of doing this from newspaper information 
and from the accounts of the skippers of 
neutral vessels. All the torpedo-boats were 
launched and assigned to the different officers 
without delay. The cruiser's torpedo-pinnaces 
— ^No. 1 under the command of Lieutenant 
Buikov and No. 2 with Lieutenant Michaelov— 
were to place their torpedoes separately, each 
choosing his victim from among the ships of 
the enemy's rear-guard. Both the launches 
taken from the ^^Moor/' commanded by Sub- 
Lieutenants Fedorov and Leven, were to act 
in combination and to attack some vessel in 
the centre, whilst the cruiser reserved to her- 
self the choice of a victim from among the 
largest craft, and was to be the first to explode 
her torpedo and discharge her guns, in order 
to draw on herself the attention and fire of 
the convoy. The space between Capes Fartak 
and Sharwein was fixed upon as the rendezvous 
after the attack, which was to be made during 
the night if possible. 



xni. 

Two days running the cmiser, having the 
pinnaces in tow, left her position near Cape 
Fartak just before sunset and kept near the 
mail route till morning, but nothing was met 
with or seen. On the third day they were 
luckier, as they stopped a steamer which proved 
to be a German, bound for Muscat, with a 
general cargo. The master announced that 
just after him a large English squadron had 
left Aden, consisting of twelve transports with 
cavalry and artillery stores, under the convoy 
of the '' Monarch/' the '* Sultan,'' and the 
'^ Iris.^' Having received this information the 
captain resolved to leave Cape Fartak at once, 
to go and meet the squadron, and even to 
attack it in broad daylight if necessary. 

But the day passed without any alarm, and 
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it was only just before lowering the flag that 
a steamer was observed approaching. She was 
soon overtaken and found to be the '^ City of 
Birmingham," a large vessel chartered by the 
British Government and bound for the Persian 
Gulf from Sheemess with military stores^ 
among which, strange to say, were fifty very 
small and light torpedo-boats, taken to pieces 
and arranged for conveyance on pack-saddles. 
As all the appurtenances were there it would 
have been quite easy, even on the cruiser, to 
put these torpedo-boats in order, but on the 
^^ City of Birmingham ^' was a special movable 
workshop for that purpose, with special instru- 
ments and workmen. Why was the enemy 
sending such a quantity of torpedo-boats to the 
Persian Gulf, where profound peace reigned ? 
None of those on board the steamer could 
answer this question. It was pretty evident 
that they were not intended as a present to 
His Majesty the Shah, for among the vessel's 
charts were some very detailed ones of the 
Tigris, with its affluents, and of the Caspian 
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Sea ; besides which the boats were so Kght and 
so easily conveyable by pack-animals. 

''Can it be possible that they are destined 
for the Caspian ? '' asked some. 

And why not? Imagine the havoc they 
could commit there and what we could do 
against them at first ! Don't forget that we 
ourselves transported torpedo-boats from Cron- 
stadt to the Danube, and from Argenteuil no 
less than five steamers through Austria to 
Beni. 

This interesting question, luckily for us, 
perhaps, thus remained unsolved — ^for the pre- 
sent — on account of the premature destruction 
of the ''City of Birmingham" with all her 
cargo. Having finished with her prize the 
cruiser passed the third night in latitude 50 N. 
longitude 52 E. In order to keep in position, 
the engines made a few revolutions from time 
to time, but all was in readiness for giving 
chase at full speed if need be. At last, just 
after 2 a.m. lights were descried approaching 
from the west. The nearer they came the more 
was the captain convinced that tbey were those 
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of the squadron mentioned by the German 
skipper. 

The cruiser then turned round and shaped 
her course sixteen points to port at the former 
slow rate of speedy in the same direction as the 
squadron^ with the object of letting it go past 
and of examining well its numbers and for- 
mation. All that it was possible to make out at 
the distance of two cables — ^which was as near 
as the cruiser dared go to avoid being seen — 
was that the vessels, to the number of fourteen, 
were proceeding in two columns. The captain's 
experienced eye enabled him to distinguish, 
from the disposition of the lights, in spite of the 
darkness, the huge figure of an ironclad at the 
head of the right column. Then he remarked 
another vessel steaming abeam of* the right 
column at a considerable distance, just within 
sight of the lights and signals of the other 
ships. This was evidently the despatch or 
flag-ship of the squadron. 

Having seen all that there was to see, the 
captain gave final orders to the torpedo-boats 
to attack, on the first shot from the cruiser and 
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in accordance with former dispositions, the 
vessels of the nearest column, i.e. the left ; then, 
after reminding them of the rendezvous, he 
gave the word to start. The cruiser now pro- 
c ceded to the left, so as to keep at a safer 
distance, and then ran at full speed ahead of 
the squadron, where she altered , her course 
sixteen points to starboard and made straight 
for the '* Monarch,'' that vessel proving to be 
the leader of the right column. The look-out 
on the forecastle observed the cruiser's approach 
and immediately alarmed the watch. But 
meantime the short intervening distance had 
been accomplished, and the ''Monarch's" side 
was within half a cable of the cruiser. At the 
same instant, the latter's two starboard tor- 
pedoes were discharged, and an electric broad- 
side fired from her six guns. 

The deafening, awful report of the two 
explosions and the broadside at first caused a 
panic among and stopped the squadron, so that 
all the vessels lost line and got mixed up. 
Immediately afterwards electric lights were 
shown from all sides, searcHng for the enemy, 
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and at the same time blinding and interfering^ 
with each other. 

The cruiser^s captain^ by means of these 
lights, could plainly see that the '' Monarch '* 
had heeled over very much, and that she was 
surrounded by boats ; but there was no time to 
make further observations, as the guns had 
been reloaded and a new victim was to be 
chosen. Two torpedoes were here heard to 
explode at the tail of the squadron, followed 
by some heavy firing. 

The vessel that was steaming abeam — she 
turned out to be the '' Iris '^ — now altered her 
course and bore down at full speed to the scene 
of the catastrophe with the "Monarch,'' on 
which she directed her search-light, thus ex- 
posing her starboard to the cruiser, which she 
failed to remark, though not much more than 
a cable distant. Having finished off the 
'^ Iris " with a whole broadside and two White- 
head torpedoes, the cruiser steered southward 
at full speed. 

In the midst of the squadron, now in utter 
disorder, more explosions were heard, inter- 
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mingled with the reports of heavy guns. There 
was no doubt that the torpedo-boats had done 
their work, and had now started for the ren- 
dezvous. No time was to be lost. 

Thus, within an hour, the whole affair was 
over, and the cruiser, having retired about 
three miles and finding that she was not 
pursued, steered in the direction of Cape 
Sharwein. 

The captain^s duty now was to collect his 
boats, leaving the English squadron to take care 
of itself. 

And the squadron was in a terrible state 
after this night attack. All on board the 
^raiser had plainly seen the disabled condition 
of the '' Monarch/' whilst nobody could doubt 
for a moment that the '^ Iris '' had sunk, after 
receiving the broadside and the two torpedoes. 
The magnificent transport '^Clive'' was sent 
to the bottom, with all her horses, by torpedo- 
boat No. 1, but most of the crew were rescued by 
the vessels nearest at hand. The huge steamer 
*' India " met with a similar fate at the hands 
of boats Nos. 3 and 4. The frigate '^ Sultan/' 
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which was at the rear of the squadron, suffered 
comparatively Kttle, as boat No. 2 was enabled 
to explode only one torpedo under her, the 
connecting wires of the other having been 
severed, and Lieutenant Michaelov himself 
severely wounded, by shots from that vessel. 

Great were the rejoicings and astonishment 
of the sharks, which of course did not know to 
whom they were obliged for so grand a f east^ 
and who paid but scant attention to the 
splendid decorations of the sinking '' Iris " or 
to the luxurious fittings of the '* Clive.^ 



}} 



XIV. 

Bt 10 a.m. next day all the boats liad been 
collected and hauled on board. Both of the 
officers and three sailors on Nos. 3 and 4 were 
severely wounded, as they accidentally got in 
the rays of the electric light of one of the 
transports, and received a volley from the 
'' Sultan's '' Nordenfeldt battery. Boat No. 1 
was the only one that escaped unscathed. 

All the wounded were carefully seen to and 
the cruiser took a southerly course in the 
direction of Sunda Strait. 

Having successfully accomplished, with slight 

loss, this most dangerous stroke. Captain 

Sorokin, for the first time, began to reflect 

over his own position. He was seven officers 

shorty some being wounded, others transferred 

to the "Little Son," and the cruiser herself 

was beginning to lose her most valuable 

I 
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quality, her speed having diminished consider- 
ably, probably tlirougli tbe fouling of Iter 
bottom. The screw too bad begun to rattle in 
the dead-wood considerably. All this was, of 
course, inevitable. Her bottom had not been 
cleaned for nearly twelve months, and the 
engines had been kept hard at work more than 
half that time. She could only be repaired 
in the docks of Sevastopol or Cronstadt, 
but there was no thinking even of reaching 
those ports. '* And once the cruiser's speed 
decreased/' pondered the captain, " she will not 
be able to carry coal enough for distant expedi- 
tions, nor will she be able to overtake the enemy, 
and will thus become harmless for him, and even 
ridiculous.^' In spite of all this. Captain Sorokin 
never once uttered a word as to the necessity 
of repairs or of cessation of his labours. It 
was his deep, inward conviction that he ought 
to continue to harass the enemy as long as the 
cruiser could move ; and so strong was this 
conviction, and so evident in all his actions, 
that there was not a man on board, from the 
senior officer to the lowest sailor, that did not 
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place implicit confidence in tim. Besides that, 
it was known that the captain was expecting 
news from Admiral Kazantsev, and the whole 
Bnssian Toulon squadron trusted him. All 
knew that no man could get out of a difficulty, 
nor see more clearly ahead, nor understood the 
wants of his ships and men, better than he. 
But, in spite of this, both in the head of the 
captain and of those of his officers who were 
better aware of the cruiser's condition kept 
arising that one inevitable question : Why have 
we no good station in the Pacific ? Why did 
we not find it necessary to construct an im- 
pregnable eagle's nest on some island or other, 
choosing any one of those scattered about by 
the Creator himself? Why has the youthful 
German fleet deserved better of its country 
and been provided with stations in Africa and 
Australia? Tea, there was no preventing these 
questions arising, but they remained without 
answer or explanation. 

Meantime the work of destroying the enemy's 
fleet was proceeding as before, and with 
tolerable success. 

i2 
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The first victim during this run was the 
steamer *' Eosetta/^ of 3000 tons. Her cargo 
of wool from AustraKa was undoubtedly 
English, so, her crew having been taken off, 
she was sent to the bottom without more ado. 

The two next captures were found to be 
carrying neutral cargoes, and they were set 
free, after signing agreements to pay five 
hundred thousand roubles each, they being 
large steamers of over four thousand tons. 
They steamed off very merrily all the same, and 
it was safely to be concluded, that, after dis- 
charging their neutral cargoes, they would 
start again just as merrily with coals or stores 
for the British fleet, in the Gulf of Finland 
perhaps. By-the-bye, the prisoners, most of 
whom had witnessed the night-attack near 
Cape Fartak, were got rid of by being put on 
board these two steamers. 



XV. 

As the " Little Son '' was wholly the creation 
of the "Eussia's Hope/' and her movements 
depended entirely on the orders received from 
the latter, we trust that it will not be con- 
sidered superfluous if we go back a little and 
see what she has been about. 

As previously stated, Captain Sorokin on 
leaving the island of Pulo-Bebi instructed the 
'* Little Son'' to proceed to the Pacific and 
join Admiral Kazantsev, but these orders were 
not destined to be carried out. Pulo-Bebi was 
one of those points at which, according to dis- 
positions, the cruisers might expect to meet 
coaling-transports or despatch-boats with in- 
structions and news, and, hardly an hour after 
the departure of the "Russia's Hope," there 
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appeared off the island one of the vessels of 
the Eussian Company, the '' Lermontof/' now 
transformed into a transport, with coals, pro- 
visions, and supernumeraries for the ''Little 
Son/' Admiral Kazantsev allowed her com- 
mander, Kopuitkin, full liberty of action in the 
destruction of British vessels in the Indian 
Ocean north of the equator, and gave him 
some important information as to the value and 
significance of Kurrachee at the present moment 
as well as to the possibility of attacking the 
enemy at that place. 

According to the latest information brought 
by the "Lermontof " it was evident that the 
war with England was coming to an end. Both 
Bides were now making extraordinary efforts. 
The present impotence and future fate of the 
former "mistress of the seas'^ were now evident 
to all. Ireland and almost the whole of India 
had risen, and Australia had loudly expressed 
her displeasure at the inability of the mother 
country to protect her from the energetic 
attacks of the Bussian cruisers. Bala Hissar 
and Peshawur had fallen, Attock had not long 
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withstood the invaders, and our army had crossed 
the Indus as successfully and as gloriously 
as it had crossed the Danube in 1877. Europe 
understood that history's inevitable sentence 
was being carried out, and awaited the fatal 
end with amazement, fear, and trembling. The 
unparalleled atrocities and insolence of the 
British sailors among the defenceless inhabit- 
ants of the northern coasts of Bussia, without 
bringing any apparent advantage to the enemy, 
had evoked just measures of reprisal, and, 
among other news, the ^'Lermontof " brought 
that of the repudiation of the Declaration of 
Paris, to everybody's great delight. 

Kopuitkin was very sorry that this important 
information had not reached the '^Bussia's 
Hope " in time, and he did not lose a moment 
in acting upon it himself. 

He was now twice as strong as before, 
having received from the "Lermontof' seven 
officers and one hundred men, of various grades 
and specialities, sent out to him by the admiral. 
The work of coaling and transferring the dif- 
ferent stores (including many mines and White- 
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head torpedoes, with their fittings, &c.) was 
proceeded with unceasingly day and night for 
the next forty-eight hours, after which the 
*' Little Son" started for Kurrachee, sinking 
and burning several English ships which she 
fell in with on the way. 

Except this merciless destruction of the 
enemy's shipping there was nothing to vary the 
monotony of the voyage for the first few days. 
The officers now recalled to mind the words of 
the commander of the '^ Eussia's Hope " at the 
commencement of the campaign. He said then 
that extraordinary exertions would be required 
from them all. Strictly speaking, up to the 
present they had not been called upon to show 
any exceptional physical labour, but the moral 
strain had been great. For nearly a year most 
of them had never set foot on land ; never had 
they gone to rest with a quiet mind, with the 
feeling that their work was over at last. The 
very discharge of this trying duty of destroying 
the enemy's property had an irritating effect 
on the nerves of all. It is no light thing for 
every man, even in the performance of his 
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duty, to deprive his fellow-men of bread, work, 
and home. In spite of all Admiral Kazantsev^s 
care and thoughtfulness for the crews of his 
squadron he could not always help them or 
lighten their moral sufferings. Letters and 
Russian newspapers were rarely received^ and 
meetings with their comrades, with other ships 
of the squadron, still more rarely. All the 
others, under whatever flags they might be, 
were, if not hostile, at least not particularly 
friendly. 

Yes, the lot of these workers of the deep 
was a hard and disagreeable one, and it was 
only the profound sentiment of duty derived 
from former voyages, and an inward conviction 
of the great consequence of their work for 
their country, that kept up their strength and 
energy. What business was it of theirs that, 
as soon as the war would be over, a commission 
of diplomats, specialists in international law, 
would meet somewhere under Italy's sunny sky, 
or on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, would 
refer disapprovingly to their work, condemn it, 
and propose a number of most humane restric- 
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tions for cruisers ? No doabt these restrictions 
will be accepted in a time of universal peace^ 
and no doubt, too, they will be ignored in the 
next war. 

In latitude 19 N. a large steamer was over- 
taken and stopped. She turned out to be a 
Frenchman, and her captain gave important 
information, and agreed, for a good round sum 
of course, to take oflf all the prisoners. On 
board the Frenchman was another very strange 
party of prisoners already. They had been 
taken by the English, and were considered as 
Eussian, but were in reality Germans or Danes. 
They had formed the crew of a steamer 
belonging to a Eussian merchant named Pro- 
zorov, who had successfully sailed his vessel 
during the time of the war, as for some years 
previously, under the Danish flag. But the 
English somehow or other got to know of this, 
and sank the steamer and cargo with very little 
ceremony. It is possible that the great profits 
made by this enterprising Eussian had more 
than covered the value of the ship and cargo. 
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so that our compatriot's loss was not so great 
after all. 

At the end of a couple of weeks the ^^ Little 
Son '' came in sight of Cape Muari, where she 
anchored. Captain Kopuitkin, having obtained 
exact information from the prisoners, determined 
to mine the entrance to Kurrachee and to give 
a few volunteers the opportunity of trying his 
new Whitehead torpedoes on British ships. 
Everything being ready, Lieutenant Kolobov, 
with a corporal and two Lidian fishermen, 
started in a fishing-boat to reconnoitre the 
Kurrachee roads, and the locality between Cape 
Manora and the Oyster Islands. On their 
return, they reported to the captain that it 
would be quite possible to lay six mines oflf 
Bara-Andai Island, as it is deep water close 
in to shore, and no ship can pass beyond a cable 
and a half from it. In the outer roadstead the 
frigate *^Shah'' was stationed as guard-ship. 
Though she was lying quite near Cape Manora, 
Kolobov declared that, in spite of the strict 
look-out she kept, it would be easy during the 
night to mine the entrance to Kurachee with- 
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out being detected^ the more so as the Hertz- 
mines were provided, fortunately, with auto- 
matic reels, and consequently there was no 
need to measure the depth. It would be far 
more difficult to lay these mines at the 
narrowest place in the channel, above the 
breakwater in the Kiamari roads, as this spot 
was under the eyes of the English, day and 
night, and it was impossible for the '^Little 
Son '^ to go there herself. But here again the 
difficulty was overcome by accident and 
good luck. The two Indian fishermen, who 
accompanied Kolobov, proved to be most intel- 
ligent fellows, and easily understood of what 
service they could be to the Eussians on this 
their first acquaintance with them. Besides 
this, reports had already reached these down- 
trodden children of the lower Indus that the 
hated English were retreating all along the line, 
and that a new master had crossed their holy 
river and was coming to deliver them. They 
put many questions to Kolobov, and in con- 
clusion they offered to place several large 
fishing- boats at his disposal, and then to drop 
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overboard, together with their nets, as many 
Hertz-mines as he liked, under the very nose 
of the English. 

They undertook, too, to convey Lieutenant 
Kolobov and four volunteers from Bara-Andai 
Island to their vessel when their work was 
done, or, should they be compelled to leave their 
dangerous position, a mining-station on the 
enemy^s territory. In this latter case, none but 
these poor Indian fishermen could have helped 
our bold fellows, as none but they were 
thoroughly acquainted with the delta of the 
Indus and its countless, tortuous ramifications, 
which change their direction and depth yearly. 
Thus the whole plan was worked out, and it 
only remained to choose the fitting moment, i.e. 
to place the mines just previous to the arrival of 
the transport-squadron, and thus destroy as 
many as possible of the enemy's vessels. From 
a prize captured that day, coming from Aden, 
information was obtained of the movements of 
the squadron, which had already been attacked 
by the ^' Eussia's Hope " ; and, as this informa- 
tion corresponded with that previously received. 
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and showed that the squadron could not be very 
far off. Captain Kopuitkin determined that 
same night to put his resolve into execution, and 
to do his best, by means of mines and torpedoes, 
to destroy the vessels with their crews and the 
troops on board. Both officers and men set to 
work with a will. All possible accidents and 
contretemps were foreseen and taken into 
account. Lieutenant Kolobov, who was con- 
sidered the first miner in Cronstadt, racked his 
brains and cogitated long as to the best steering- 
apparatus to use, so as to make sure of the 
business and leave nothing to chance, when 
operating from Bara-Andai. 

" You must have found out by this time that 
all such have, up to the present, turned out 
either very imperfect or even no good at all," 
said the senior officer to him, '^so that you 
must trust to your own sense and discrimination. 
Don't forget that the English, in a narrow 
channel, are not likely to go at full speed." 

" I have invented a means of perfecting the 
pointing-screws, and will certainly communicate 
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it to the mining-class at Cronstadt when I 
return/' 

" Very well, but meantime, don't forget to 
remove the safety-checks/' interposed Sub- 
Lieutenant Zenobin. Kolobov merely smiled, 
without deigning an answer; and the senior 
officer remarked, with some seriousness, that 
'^Kolobov was not like those English midshipmen 
who generally send their Whitehead torpedoes 
at the enemy with the checks in." 

At last all was ready, and Kolobov, with his 
little band of volunteers, shoved oflf. 

As soon as it was dark the '^ Little Son " 
steamed quietly away from Cape Muari, with- 
out showing a single light, and passed within 
three cables of the ^' Shah,'' noiselessly dropping 
her Hertz-mines, to the number of one hundred 
and forty, in chess-board order eighty feet 
apart, at the entrance to the Kurrachee roads. 
By sunrise she was already out of sight of the 
lighthouse and had anchored at the appointed 
rendezvous, in one of the deep mouths of the 
Indus. 



XVI. 

It is not the place here to describe the 
importance of Knrrachee^ with its port and 
roadstead. The fntnre historian of this war 
will probably give a detailed account of them, 
whilst those who may wish to follow us more 
closely and to convince themselves of the 
difficulty, as well as of the possibility, of 
achieving that which is now un fait accompli^ 
may easily do so by purchasing a map of the 
locality. 

Lieutenant Kolobov succeeded that same 
night in placing six Hertz-mines in each of the 
Manora and Kiamari roads, and in fixing his 
little rafts with apparatus, completely masked 
by fishing-boats and nets, along the western 
shore of Bara-Andai. In the early morning, 
just as the first rays of a burning sun had 
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begun to shine on the roof of Manora light- 
house, dense smoke was observed on the 
horizon, and then signal-flags were hoisted and 
lowered on the flag-staff of the nearest battery. 
Messages were evidently being transmitted 
between the shore and the approaching vessels. 

Kolobov soon afterwards could make out the 
masts and rigging, and count the number of 
ships. First of all came our old night acquaint- 
ance, the '* Sultan/' flying a rear-admiraPs 
flag, and slowly and laboriously towing the 
" Monarch," which was heeling considerably 
and very low in the water. Then followed ten 
huge transports in two close columns. Now 
the whole squadron was nearing the shore. 
Eight bells struck on board the " Shah," the 
union jack was hoisted, and they commenced to 
salute the rear-admiral's flag. 

Imagine then the amazement of the ^' Shah '' 
and her crew when, as though in answer to 
their unfinished salute, an awful explosion was 
heard under the '' Sultan's " keel ! The unfor- 
tunate captain of the '^ Monarch,'' unluckily for 
him, as it proved, did not lose his presence of 
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mind this time^ and^ catting loose tHe hawsers^ 
advanced aboat a couple of cables-'lengtlis on the 
port bow. This movement settled his fate, for his 
ship got on to the second row of mines^ and the 
explosion which ensued sent her to the bottom 
at last, within sight of the terror-stricken 
^^Shah*' and the disabled " Sultan/' The 
transports in their alarm lost line, and all, 
guided by a feeling of self-preservation, en- 
deavoured to escape as best they could. Of 
these the *' Himalaya '^ sank in the outer road- 
stead, having run upon one of the mines in the 
first row, and the '' Britannia " and ^'Orontes" 
were cleverly sent to the bottom by Kolobov, 
who evidently had not forgotten to remove the 
safety-checks of his Whitehead torpedoes, of 
which Zenobin was so afraid. On seeing this 
the other transports dropped anchor as they 
were, and thus saved themselves from a similar 
fate. A large steam-tug, which had put ofE 
from Kiamari pier, at the first alarm, touched 
one of the mines in the roads and foundered 
immediately. All this had taken place in little 
more than an hour. Kolobov remained watch- 
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ing the wliole affair^ and lie remarked that the 
" Shah " was the first to recover her senses by 
cautiously essaying to catch and take np the 
mines around. Our lieutenant now saw that 
there was nothing more to be done, as it was 
certain that no vessel would stir till the whole 
channel had been cleared. He was sorry that 
only six ships had been destroyed, but, as it 
would have been most dangerous to stay any 
longer, and he had strict orders to spare him- 
self and men, he considered it best to sink his 
remaining Whitehead torpedoes and to retreat 
to the eastern shore of the island, where he 
took a fishing-boat and was soon out of range 
of pursuit in the mouths of the Indus. Towards 
evening, after a long and trying pull, under 
the rays of a scorching sun, the tired and 
hungry little band at last reached the '' Little 
Son.'* Captain Kopuitkin was very pleased on 
hearing KoloboVs report. He had not expected 
such a successful result. What did it matter 
to the enemy to lose one or two ships more or 
less? There was something far more serious 
and important in this case. The neighbouring 

x2 
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Indian population^ agitated and dissatisfied^ now 
saw with their own eyes and were convinced of 
the force of this unknown power, of which, up 
to the present^ yagne rumours and whispers 
only had reached them from the sources of the 
Indus. 



xvn. 

Running southward at half-speed, the "Little 
Son" came up with an English wooden ship, 
the " Collingwood/' of 1800 tons, in the Gulf of 
Cambay. Her cargo consisted of naphtha, in 
barrels addressed to Messrs. Maxfield and Co.| 
Bombay. At first Captain Kopuitkin had the 
intention of doing as he had, up to that time, 
done with all wooden vessels considered lawful 
prizes, i.e. bum her. But then, after some con- 
sideration, and yielding more especially to 
Lieutenant Nikitin's persuasions, he determined 
to put the naphtha to a more practical use. As 
most of the crew consisted of negroes and Arabs^ 
knowing little of politics or of the English lan- 
guage, Kopuitkin left them on the ''CoUing- 
wood " and replaced the few English sailors by 
his own men. Lieutenant Lidin, who had lived 
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three years In London and spoke English per- 
fectly, was appointed commander of the prize, 
with Nikitin as his assistant. This change in 
the crew could not raise any suspicion at Bom- 
bay, as the vessel had never been there before, 
and her skipper did not know a single member 
of the firm to whom his cargo was addressed. 
Lidin was ordered to proceed to Bombay, to con- 
trive to make his way into the harbour, and 
then, having let the naphtha run out, set fire to 
it, according to Nikitin's plan. Bombay, as is 
well-known, is a very large town, the capital of 
the presidency, with one of the best harbours 
in India and generally crowded with shipping. 
After the Siugapore and Kurrachee affairs. 
Captain Kopuitkin judged it impossible to 
attack the place, as the English, having had 
more experience and become more cautious, 
would certainly be carefully guarding the port 
both day and night. But the plan of setting 
fire to the shipping there, by means of the 
" Collingwood," was very tempting and its 
successful realization quite probable, though 
some doubted whether the naphtha would bum 
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well enougt. Nikitin alone asserted that if he 
coald only succeed in letting the naphtha escape 
at the proper moment, and that the current 
should not carry it out to sea, then all the 
ships lying there, whether wooden or iron, might 
be considered as lost. In order to save time, 
the " Little Son '' towed her prize just before 
dawn to within sight of Bombay, and then, 
leaving her there, turned seawards. The vessel 
was to be set on fire about midnight, when the 
tide would be rising, after which both officers 
and men were to take to a boat, and, steering 
out to sea, find the ^' Little Son " by means of 
pre-arranged signal-lights. 

Having taken a pilot on board, the ^'Colling- 
wood,'' under top-sails only, quietly entered 
the Bombay roads. A sharp and knowing 
sea-wolf, a native of the province of Saratov, 
who rejoiced in the name of Bibalchenko, was 
at the helm, and to each command of the pilot 
he boldly and loudly responded "Aye, aye, 
sir ! ^^ no worse than a thorough-bred Briton. 
Besides which he quite understood the meaning 
of "port** and ''starboard,^' whilst Lidin made 
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him signs how to steer. No further conversa- 
tion was needed between the pilot and the man 
at the hehn, and even had it been necessary 
Eibalchenko would somehow or other have 
managed to get out of the difficulty, for many 
such had he seen in his life afloat. Many a 
time had he gulped down glasses of undiluted 
rum or whisky in company with Enghsh tars 
at Malta, Hobarfc Town, Hong-Kong, or Shang- 
hai, and many a time had he and they made 
rare fun of the Frenchmen for mixing so much 
water with their liquor. Yes, there he stood, 
this fine Saratovian, turning the wheel from one 
side to the other with the most perfect calm 
and composure, and just as perfectly assured 
that to-morrow, at the same hour, he would 
be standing at the wheel of the " Little Son.'^ 

As it was mid-day already, and there were 
many ships ahead, the fixing of the " Colling- 
wood's^' exact position at the naphtha-wharf 
was deferred till the next day, at Lidin's 
request, and they were allowed to anchor at a 
spot shown them by the harbour-master. All 
the formalities were gone through quickly and 
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easily; tlie authorities were astounded, and 
evidently mucli upset, at the news from 
Kurrachee, and were now studying some new 
and very strict rules issued that day by the 
Bombay Government. The taciturn Lidin 
politely treated the visitors to some good cigars 
and brandy, listened with great interest to the 
news from Kurrachee, of which, for that matter, 
he was previously well aware. Whilst quietly 
sipping his sherry he conversed with the repre- 
sentative of the firm of Maxfield and Co. and 
made himself out to be a native of Canada, 
having first ascertained that his visitor was 
a Scotchman. If this latter had but sur- 
mised that this pseudo-Canadian was none other 
than a born Buss from the Valdai district! 
Lidin was greatly reUeved and extremely glad 
when the last of the authorities had left his 
vessel, for he had much work before him. As 
soon as darkness came on he ordered the hatch- 
ways to be opened and then set the crew to 
work broaching the barrels and throwing them 
on deck when empty. Thanks to the energy 
of the Russians, and to a double portion of 



i 
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brandy served out to the Arabs, who neither 
understood nor suspected anything, the work 
went on rapidly. By 10 p.ni. the tide turned 
and the " Collingwood ** slewed round with her 
stem to the harbour. By raising her anchor 
and drifting about a couple of cables she had 
almost entered it. Lidin then, for saf et/s sake, 
collected all the negroes in the cabin and 
locked them in whilst holes were being made 
through both sides close to the water-line* 
The '' Collingwood " began to fill and sink 
deeper and deeper in the water. The naphtha, 
thus driven from the hold, began to float up on 
deck and run into the sea through the upper 
wales. Nikitin watched from a boat at a 
distance the naphtha stream, and thus made 
quite sure that it was all floating towards the 
harbour. Midnight had now struck, and the 
'' Collingwood " was gradually sinking. In the 
calm night-air there was a strong smell of 
naphtha already, which caused Lidin no slight 
alarm, but he showed no signs of hurry, and 
waited for news from his comrade. At last^ 
about 1 a.m. the latter returned to the '' Col* 
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lingwood/^ the deck of whicli was theii almost 
level with the water. 

" Now's the time/' said his quietly to Lidin, 
« aU's ready/' 

All the Arabs were at once set free and 
ordered to take to their boats and row for life 
against the current to the nearest lighthouse^ as 
the ship was sinking. Lidin, who was the last 
to leave the ill-fated prize, now betook himself 
with his men to the longboat, which was allow^ed 
to drift a short way in the direction of the 
harbour. A bucket was then thrown over the 
side, and when taken up found to contain about 
half as much naphtha as water, there being now 
over a thousand tons of the former floating on 
the surface in and among the vessels moored 
together in the harbour. 

'* Here goes ! '' whispered Nikitin, and, seizing 
the tiller, ordered the men to row out to sea. 
He then tried the water several times with his 
hand, and suddenly turning round, bow first, 
towards the harbour, commanded, " Lie on your 
oars ! ^* 

He now took a few pieces of potassium and 



\ 
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threw them as far as he conld ahead of him. 
Two of the sailors did the same. Bluish streams 
of firOj like tiny snakes, began to run and 
dance over the calm^ mirror-like surface of the 
sea, in the direction of the sleeping harbour. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ #% 

At that same dead midnight hour the '^ Little 
Son^^ steamed quietly to within sight of the 
Bombay lights. The captain and whole crew 
kept a careful look-out towards the distant^ 
brightly illumined town. But it was not this 
vast, populous and wealthy capital that interested, 
them now. All, without exception, were think- 
ing of their absent mess-mates and of their 
difficult enterprise. It was all conjecture this 
time, and God alone knew how it would end. 
An hour passed thus. Then about 1*30 a.m. 
the captain noticed from the bridge a sort of 
unnatural light on the water close to the town. 
At first this light flared up, then went out, but 
soon a vast extent of sea seemed to be radiant 
all at once with a brilliant I'ed glare. With 
incredible rapidity this glare changed into a 
flame, mounting high above the water and 
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growing botli longer and broader. A sound of 
voices, hushed and restrained, but not without 
merriment, was now heard on the deck. All 
understood that it was the naphtha burning in 
Bombay harbour. The captain gave the order 
to steam slowly ahead^ and the nearer they 
came to the town the higher and fiercer did the 
flames grow. Shouts and discordant sounds, 
like the distant roaring of breakers, now reached 
the ears of Kopuitkin and his crew. Meanwhile 
a vast sea of fire was rolling and raging 
ahead. The heavens seemed ablaze from the 
huge reflection above Bombay, and the air was 
full of shouts, cries, and curses, as though hell 
itself were let loose. In proportion as the awful 
fire and uproar increased, so did all become 
quieter and quieter on the "Little Son.'* It 
was the first time that her crew had witnessed 
such a frightful calamity, and a sort of super- 
stitious horror gradually came over every man 
from the captain to the powder-monkeys. All 
felt that there in the harbour colossal wealth 
and immense fortunes were falling a prey to the 
devouring flames, bringing ruin and wretched- 
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ness to many a London merchant; but they 
felt^ too^ that numbers of innocent people 
were perishing who considered themselves 
perfectly secure in the closed and well- 
defended Bombay harbour. It was difficulty 
even impossible^ for them to save themselves 
from the burning vessels in the burning waters ! 

The rapid strokes of the approaching long- 
boat's oars were hardly noticed by the senior 
officer^ and scarcely had the boat been hoisted 
on board when Kopuitkin turned hastily round 
and shaped his course for the dark^ open sea^ 
leaving behind him a fearful sights the like of 
which he had never seen. 

Nikitin^ silent and pale as deaths locked 
himself in his berths and sat there till mornings 
remembering every detail of that horrible 
night's work, and unable to close an eye. 

He was now convinced that his idea had 
been correct, but, at the same time, a feeling of 
dread and remorse took possession of him, as 
he thought of those cries and imprecations, the 
result of his handiwork, from which he had hast-' 
ened to hide himself on board the ^^ Little Son.'* 



xvm. 

''What are you looking so gloomy about?" said 

tlie senior officer next morning, as he entered 

the ward-room^ addressing himseU to the chief 

engineer, who certainly did seem somewhat 
depressed. 

''Why, because there's something rattling 

in the right cylinder. As long as we go at 
10 knots there's nothing to be heard, but 
for every knot above that the rattling gets 
worse and worse. We may have to stop the 
engines for a short time/' answered the engi- 
neer. 

" Well, and what ? Better stop. Send word to 
the captain. Eh ! there, Rodionov,*' continued 
the senior officer, turning to the man at Tine 
buffet, "let me have some tea and a cigar. Are 
you asleep, or haven't you got over last night's 
fire?" 
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'' Yes, a fire it was and no mistake/' inter- 
posed Lidin. ''I could never have imagined 
anytliing like it. There was a moment, too, 
when we thought that we were done for. 
Nikitin was so absorbed, that he did not 
remark that the long-boat was going straight 
into some blazing naphtha, and we had hardly 
time to back water.** 

''Yes, it was an infernal idea that Nikitin 
had, and now it seems that he regretted it, 
for he didn't sleep a wink; probably the old 
doubt has come over him as to whether we 
have a right to act thus with the enemy.'' 

'' In general, his nerves were upset, but it 
struck me that you were all somewhat flustered 
last night, and in doubt as to the same right," 
remarked Lidin. '' In my opinion, we have a 
perfect right. We are bound to destroy any- 
thing that may do us harm, and the enemy good. 
The more British subjects we ruin, the sooner 
will the means of carrying on the war be 
exhausted, and the sooner will peace be con- 
cluded." 

''That last is quite true." exclaimed the 
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senior officer. '' But you are wrong, as far as 
our being in a fluster is concerned. It^s not 
long sinco I was at Sebastopol, where I saw the 
ruins, and walked round the ' Brothers' Cem- 
etery .''* Do you think that, after that, some 
Bombay fire or other can fluster me, or that I 
should doubt our right to bum it a hundred 
times over, if need be ? '' 

" Well, but however that may be, when our 
boat reached the ship you all somehow or other 
looked as glum as though you had had a 
ducking.'^ 

'' That wasn't because we were in a fluster," 
Kolobov now joined in. ''We Bussians are 
naturally good-hearted and can't shout hurrah 
at the sight of other people's calamities, and 
what we saw yesterday was really an awful 
calamity." 

" And how did our sailors play the r61e of 
Englishmen ? " Lidin was asked. 

'* Splendidly, Bibalchenko especially. As 

♦ The bnrial-place, near Sebastopol, of over 100,000 Russian 
oflScers and men, all killed daring the terrible siege.^Trans- 
lator^s note.) 

L 
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soon as the pilot neared the wheel my Sara- 
tovian was unrecognisable. His answers^ his 
looks^ and manners were exactly like an 
Englishman's.^* 

** You see how a sailor's life changes a man,'* 
remarked Kolobov. " Do you remember what 
a clumsy lout that Bibalchenko was when he 
first came on board ? '' 

The talk was here interrupted by a report 
that smoke had been sighted^ and a minute later 
the ward-room was empty. 

Sad to say^ several of those who had taken 
part in the above conversation were fated never 
to sit together round the same table again. 



We must now ask the reader to bestow a super- 
ficial glance on the fighting trim of the '^ Little 
Son/' It has already been stated that the 
Lords of the Admiralty had intended and 
prepared the ''Moor'* for the very same 
purpose as we Bussians put her to^ thanks to 
good fortune and the skill of the ''Eussia's 
Hope/* We must do the English the justice 
to say thatj out of a merchant-vessel^ they had 
contrived to make a very tolerable cruiser. 
Captain Kopuitkin had since made many 
additions and improvements to her. Her 
ordnance, as we know, was lying in her hold 
when she was captured, and consisted of two 
6-inch guns, placed near the forecastle, and two 
similar ones at the stem, aU four on moveable 
platforms, enabling them to fire in any direction. 

l2 
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On each of tlie tops were two five-barrelled 
37-inillimetre HotcUdss guns, protected by 
hammocks during action. On the forecastle 
an apparatus had been constructed by Kopuitkin 
himself for throwing some new patent torpedoes, 
containing a charge of eighty pounds of 
pyroxilin. Whilst lying in the Toulon roads. 
Admiral Kazantsev had sent in a request that 
the vessels of his squadron might be provided 
with repeating rifles, instead of Berdans. For 
infantry the Berdans many be second to none, but 
on board ship the superiority of repeaters is 
beyond all doubt. If ever sailors require to use 
them it will be at close quarters, whilst board- 
ing or ramming. And as ships now-a-days 
seldom run at less than fifteen miles, and, when 
approaching each other, are at full speed, of 
course the time for rifle-fire is but short, and 
those who are able to discharge the most shots 
will surely do the most harm to the enemy. 

But A.dmiral Kazantsev^s request was still 
being considered and discussed in St. Petersburg 
when the war broke out. At first the Berdans 
had to be used, but then a whole English 
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transport, with repeaters and cartridges, fell into 
Us hands, so that he at once distributed them 
to the vessels of his squadron, and it was the 
'' Lermontof '- that had brought a supply for 
the '' Little Son/' 

In conclusion, we must add that the engines 
were protected partly by coal-bunkers and 
partly by chains, for which purpose hooks and 
eye-bolts were riveted to the ship's sides. 

As the officers hurried on deck they per- 
ceived on the horizon astern a thick column of 
smoke and some tall neat-looking spars. The 
rigging soon grew more and more distinct, 
and there could no longer be any doubt that 
the approaching vessel was a man-of-war. The 
chief engineer had not yet had the time to 
report to the captain the rattling in the cylinder 
when the order to prepare for full speed was 
received in the engine-room. But the engineer 
was an old hand, and, as he stood among the 
officers on the bridge and convinced himself 
that it was a war-ship that was following in 
their wake, he saw that the moment had come, 
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perhaps^ when they would liave to risk all and 
put themselves entirely in Qod's hands. 

Half-an-hour later and the hull of the pur- 
suing vessel was distinctly visible. She was 
rapidly overhauling the '' Little Son,'' and 
when at the distance of two or two and a half 
miles she hoisted her flag — ^the British. The 
*' Little Son " did the same and increased her 
speed. Kopuitkin determined to defend him- 
self during the day without attempting to 
attack and to keep his vessel as far as possible 
out of reach of serious damage. He knew 
well that he could not repair in the Indian 
Ocean, and that it would be wrong to risk a 
duel with a superior foe, as the pursuer seemed 
to be. The order was given to beat to quarters, 
and a moment later the deck was cleared for 
action; but Kopuitkin waited for the enemy 
to open fire, and meantime endeavoured from 
her build to make out her name, and thus 
ascertain her strength. He had not however 
succeeded in this before a shot passed over 
his head. The enemy was then about twelve 
cablese-lengths astern, and the captain of the 
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'^Little Son" did not hurry to reply, as lie 
considered tlie distance still too great. He 
now made out tliat lie vz:as being chased by 
the corvette "'Rover/^ carrying sixteen 60- 
pounders and two 7-inch guns on movable 
platforms at bow and stern. Very thankful 
was he that he too had a couple of stem- 
chasers, 6-inch guns though they were. The 
"Little Son" was now going her very best, 
and the space between the two vessels de- 
creased but little, being then about ten cables'- 
lengths. A.t all events that was the distance 
fixed upon for the guidance of the captains of 
the guns when Kopuitkin at last made up his 
mind to reply. Some time passed thus, the two 
ships proceeding on the same course, doing 
each other but little damage, and the interval of 
space between them continuing to be the same. 
But it was not without good reason that the 
chief engineer had looked so gloomy in the 
morning, for the rattling in the right cylinder 
grew worse and worse, and it was clear that one 
of the piston-nuts had worked itself loose. It 
was absolutely necessary to tighten this nut. 
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but in order to do this the top of the cylinder 
must be removed^ which would necessitate the 
stopping of the engines for half-an-hour at 
least. How could Kopuitkin be asked to expose 
his motionless vessel to the enemy^s fire so long? 
The engineer*s duty was a painful one^ but 
necessity compelled him to acquaint the captain 
of the true state of affairs. He was then ordered 
to ease down^ after which Kopuitkin deter- 
mined^ as a last resource^ to alter his tactics. 
He ported the helm and made straight for the 
" Eover/* in order to give her a broadside at 
two hundred fathoms^ aiming at the corvette's 
water-line. He felt that as long as his ship 
could move ever so little, the issue of the fight 
depended on the true and steady aim of his 
gunners, in whom he had the greatest con- 
fidence. The " Eover ** evidently was not at 
all pleased at this change of front, the more so 
as it was quite unexpected, but there was 
nothing for it but to prepare to offer a sturdy 
resistance. As the vessels neared each other 
the " Eover '^ was the first to open fire from her 
quick-firing guns, to which the *^ Little Son" 
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answered by a discharge from her tops, after 
which each fired a broadside ahnost simul- 
taneously. The effect of the " Eover^s ^' broad- 
side was something fearful, not a shot swept 
over the cruiser^s deck without killing or maim- 
ing or destroying. Two of her guns were 
rendered useless, her side was pierced in five 
places, just above the water-line, and the funnel 
was shot through. A shell had exploded in the 
captain's cabin, which was fortunately empty at 
the moment. Kopuitkin, himself, was wounded 
as he stood on the bridge, but it was not his 
own sufferings, nor was it the sight of his dead 
and wounded men, that occupied him now. He 
felt that the awful moment had passed without 
his ship having been sunk. The engines were 
still working at half-speed, the hold was not 
filling with water, the steering-gear was 
untouched. Then his attention was riveted on 
his foe, whom he perceived to be turning round. 
Kopuitkin expected and feared this. It would 
be far more advantageous for the Englishman, 
taking advantage of her superior speed, to run 
a stem and harass the " Little Son " from her 
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7-mcli bow-chaser and to discliarge alternately 
first one broadside^ tben tbe otber. What is to 
be done now? tboagbt Kopnitkin^ as lie 
followed the '' Rover " with his eyes, whilst 
listening to the engineer's report^ that the 
rattling in the cylinder was getting worse and 
worse^ and that it was impossible to continue 
even at their present speed* At this critical 
moment^ to the surprise of the captain himself^ 
there rushed through his brain, with the rapidity 
of lightnings scene after scene, and plan after 
plan, of the various naval engagements fought 
in his presence so distinctly and in such detail 
at the Cronstadt Naval Club. How easily, 
calmly, and correctly would the players have 
solved this problem round the club table ! We 
know not how they would have settled the 
matter there at Cronstadt, nor how Kopuitkin 
himself would have got out of the difficulty, had 
he not remarked that the corvette was perform- 
ing extraordinary evolutions, hitherto not fore- 
seen by any tactician. Having got into the 
cruiser's wake, she kept on turning to the right 
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completing a whole circle and keeping up her 
fire. 

As tlie second circle was being executed^ 
apparently at a slower rate of speed, Kopuitkin 
saw, beyond all doubt, tbat something must 
have happened to the "Eover's^^ steering- 
apparatus. Such was in fact the case. A 
lucky shot from the '' Little Son ^' had struck 
the corvette's rudder-head and twisted it all on 
one side, where it was firmly wedged. The 
captain of the '^ Eover " had thus to choose 
between stopping altogether, or revolving like 
a top, tiU he had succeeded in repairing his 
rudder. He had preferred the latter evidently. 

Here was a chance for Kopuitkin to avail 
himself of his enemy's temporary difficulty, and 
he determined, great as was the risk, to increase 
speed. Turning round once more sixteen 
points, he waited till the " Rover" must 
inevitably expose herself, and gave her a whole 
broadside at about three cables' length ; then, 
approaching to within half a cable, under a 
heavy shower of bullets from the enemy's quick- 
firing guns, which killed and wounded many of 
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his crew, lie skillfully threw from tlie fore* 
castle his torpedo, which exploded just over the 
''Rover's'^ engine-room. The eighty pounds 
of pyroxilin did the work this time, and put an 
end to the lif e-and-death struggle. It was soon 
clear that the corvette was sinking, though 
Kopuitkin could hardly believe his eyes, for, as 
though heedless of death, the enemy continued 
to fight desperately. Still the end was not far 
off, and nothing could save the English corvette. 
All her pumping contrivances were of little 
avail against the steady rush of water that 
followed the explosion. The last shot re- 
sounded from the '^ Rover," and then, as 
though horrified at the next step, she trembled 
from stem to stem, heeled over on the port-side, 
and sank with all her crew. Boats were 
instantly lowered from the cruiser, in order to 
save such of the Englishmen as had ma- 
naged to keep afloat by clinging to broken 
spars or floating hammocks. 

Half-an-hour later they returned with fifty 
men, all that was left of the three hundred of 
which the '^ Eover^s " crew consisted. Whilst 
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the boats were thus engaged in rescuing 
the drowning sailors, the engineer had been 
enabled to open the cylinder, and, the nut 
having been screwed down into its place, the 
cruiser could now st^am ahead at any speed 
required. When the prisoners had been 
attended to the " Little Son '* resumed her 
former course, proceeding under easy steam. 

And so the victory was complete, but it had 
cost us dear. The senior officer was severely 
wounded. Lieutenant Nikitin was killed on the 
forecastle whilst superintending the throwing 
of the torpedo. Sub-Lieutenant Zenobin, and 
an artillery officer, mortally wounded at their 
guns, were now lying in the ward-room, in the 
throes of death. Of the sailors, twenty-five 
were killed and over forty wounded, out of a 
total of one hundred and thirty. 

Poor Doctor Bosanov, with but one old and 
weak assistant, was completely done up from the 
ceaseless work of attending to the wounded ; 
but, in spite of their extreme fatigue, as soon 
as they had finished with their own men they 
dressed the wounds of such of the English as 
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required attention, wliilst everytliing was done 
to comfort tlie yanqnislied in general. 

By sunset there lay on tlie poop of tlie 
" Little Son '' twenty-eight motionless corpses, 
covered with flags, waiting for a watery grave. 
It was not so long ago that the honour and 
tranquillity of Btissia had been entrusted to 
these gallant fellows, whose eyes were now 
closed for ever, and they had fallen heroically, 
in the performance of that sacred trust, in 
battle against their country^s traditional, im- 
placable foes. Slowly and painfully did that 
night wear on to the living, on board the 
cruiser. The deathly silence on the poop was 
only broken by the ceaseless vibration of the 
screw, and by Bibalchenko, who was reading, 
in a subdued voice, the Psalms over the bodies 
of his dead comrades. In the ward-room and 
forecastle the conversation was carried on in 
whispers. 

'^ What were those near and dear to them 
thinking of now up far, far away in the north ? 
Vainly will they await their return,*^ flashed 
through Kopuitkin's brain as, with an aching 
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hearty he looked into tlie well-known faces of 
tke dead. 

Yes, wkat are tkey tliinking there ? 

Meantime the night grew darker and darker; 
quiet, bright stars appeared above the horizon 
and hid themselves again, lighting up with 
their blueish glare the calm, rigid, countenances 
of the slain. 

Here we will leave the '^ Little Son" and 
return to the cruiser '* Bussia^s Hope," as the 
subsequent operations of these two vessels were 
almost exactly similar. 



On the fifteentli day after leaving the Arabian 
coast, the ''Eussia's Hope*^ sighted the solitary 
and out-of-the-way little island of Moni. The 
engines were stopped, and Lieutenant Buikov 
despatched in the long-boat to a small bay on 
the leeward side. According to the captain's 
instructions, Buikov would find there the mails 
promised by the admiral, and containing the 
solution of certain very valuable questions for 
the cruiser. 

It is to be presumed that the information 
concerning this post was obtained from the 
cruising squadron's agent at Bencoolen. Admiral 
Kazantsev, with his usual skill and forethought, 
had trusty and active agents all along the 
coast, regardless of expense ; for he considered 
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this a very important point in tlie attainment 
of his object. 

Within an hour, Bnikov returned with the 
mail-bags, which not only contained Govern- 
ment despatches but also letters from Russia 
to all the officers. 

The Ministry of Marine was not forgetful of 
its servants, and gave them this consolation at 
any rate. Only he who has been long afloat, 
and has experienced the bitterness of long 
absence from those dear to him, can thoroughly 
understand the feeling of receiving letters from 
them. Evidently there were sailors, and men 
who understood a sailor's feelings, in the 
Ministry. 

Whilst the ward-room was buried in the 
perusal of letters, the long-boat was hauled in, 
and the cruiser proceeded under easy steam 
S.E. The officers were now accustomed to be 
satisfied with the points of the compass, and no 
longer interested themselves as to their desti- 
nation. Was it not all the same to them on 
what coast, or off what island, they thrashed 
the enemy, or burned and scuttled his vessels ? 

M 



In the Solomon Isles group, between latitude 
8° and 10° S. and longitude 160° and 162° E. 
lies tlie island of Malata, being about one hun- 
dred miles long and forty broad. It is rather 
high and has not those disadvantages which 
are found in the other islands of the group, 
i.e. has no marshes, hence no fevers. Besides 
this, on its north-east coast there is a large 
and deep bay, perfectly sheltered from the 
wind or ocean-swell by a high and well-wooded 
headland. At the extremity of the bay is a 
small river with a "wide and deep mouth. 
Malata is about 1600 miles from Sidney, 3000 
from Melbourne, and 500 from the nearest 
German colony in New Britain. 

In the year 18 — one of our corvettes had 
attempted to enter this bay and had run upon 
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a coral reef in broad daylight, from whicli her 
captain straightway concluded that his chart 
was not exactly correct. So, whilst stationed 
there, he set his officers to work to survey the 
winding channel as well as the river and island 
itself. 

The population consisted of about two hun- 
dred Papuans, who were very friendly, and 
provided the corvette with any amount of fish 
and vegetables in return for tobacco, pipes, 
bottles, &c. The newly-surveyed inlet was christ- 
ened '^Bellingshausen Bay," and on leaving 
it, acting upon orders from head-quarters, an 
officer and two sailors were located there in a 
solid little house, well protected by several 
rows of mines and abundantly supplied with 
provisions and ammunition. These precautions 
were considered necessary, as, among other 
ornaments of the king's abode, was a whole 
row of human skulls. When pointing them 
out to his visitors the king explained to them, 
by very unequivocal signs, that they were the 
remains of Ijis vanquished enemies whom he 
had slain and eaten. Whilst gnashing his 

m2 
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great white teeth His Majesty gave his 
gaests to understand that they were his friends 
and had no reason to fear a similar fate. Of 
course whilst together and with revolvers in 
their pockets the oflScers had little to fear, but 
it was thought prudent to protect their com- 
rades all the same. 

Probably on account of the captain's report 
to the Admiralty this island was chosen as a 
central station, or head-quarters, for the whole 
cruiser squadron. Admiral Kazantsev arrived 
in Bellingshausen Bay from Toulon and soon 
came to terms with King Takambau for the 
purchase of the island, after which he lost no 
time in fortifying the entrance to the bay and 
in clearing the channel of the river, which was 
named the " Little Neva/' There was no lack 
of materials. At first coals, provisions, and 
ammunition were brought from Vladivostock 
by the ships of the Volunteer Fleet or of the 
Eussian Company. Then, after the declaration 
of war, these stores were completed by those 
of the prizes which the admiral had ordered to 
be sent here when captured in the neighbour- 
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hood, ojff Sidney, New Guinea, or New Zealand. 
Both the prizes and their cargoes were put to 
very good use indeed. Some were sunk at the 
entrance to make a hostile attack both difficult 
and dangerous, others were refitted and sent 
off again as cruisers, whilst the remainder 
served as hulks at the end of the bay. 

By means of primitive dredgers the little 
river was deepened, with the object of con- 
verting into something like a graving-dock. 
Then the stream was diverted, a dam made and 
the bottom of the dock cleared, levelled, and 
enlarged, so as to contain any vessel not above 
three hundred and fifty feet in length. Piles 
were afterwards driven across the stream and 
between them massive wooden gates were fixed. 
At ebb-tide niost of the water could be allowed 
to escape through an opening in these gates, and 
the rest could be pumped out by fire-engines. 

Finally, a large, solid wooden platform was 
constructed, and blocks fixed upon it, according 
to the drawings of a certain vessel, after which 
the whole was sunk to the level bottom of this 
improvised dock; which, though it was far 
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inferior to tlie Cronstadt dock^ was still 
thoroagUy adaptable for the purpose of clean- 
ing or painting a sliip's bottom^ or even of 
repairing her lower plates^ if necessary. Thanks 
to the energy and hard work of the officers, 
within a couple of months the dock was ready 
for the reception of vessels with a draught not 
exceeding twenty feet. But the admiral^ not 
satisfied with this happy result^ continued to 
deepen the channel so as to be able in time to 
admit ships drawing twenty-six feet even. 

It was strictly forbidden to bring prisoners to 
the station^ and a regular postal communication 
was arranged with New Britain. An agent 
lived in one of the German colonies and was 
kept well supplied with information through 
the Hamburg merchants there, who acquainted 
him, in the most conscientious manner, with all 
the European news received by post or telegraph* 
By means of this agent and this colony the 
admiral was enabled to direct the movements of 
his cruisers, scattered all over the world, as 
easily and conveniently as though he were lying 
at Trangsund. 
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The narrow entrance to Bellingsliausen Bay- 
was mined^ and the mines protected by earth- 
work batteries of 6-inch and 8-inch guns, and 
several twenty-four pounders. A signal-station 
was arranged at the northern extremity of 
Malata, on the very highest peak, named after 
Admiral Butakov. Somehow or other, where- 
ever Eussian sailors find themselves, they never 
fail to call some spot after the dear name of 
this never-to-be-forgotten admiral. A similar 
signal-station was arranged at the south end of 
the island. Both stations were connected with 
each other, and with the various batteries, as 
well as with the flag-ship, by means of tele- 
graph- and telephone-wires. 

The foregoing is, a rough sketch, so to say, 
of the central station — ^the head-quarters we 
might term it— of the Eussian cruiser squad- 
ron. 

It was from here that the " Eussia's Hope " 
had received the order to repair to the coast of 
Arabia, and attack the English there ; it was 
from here, too, that the cruiser knew of the 
post on the island of Moni. The course 
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steered thence was bringing her to tliis nest of 
Britain's foes, the centre of the destrnction of 
Britain's commerce, and of Britain's rule at 
sea. 

The cruiser reached Cape Melville in safety, 
and having captured one or two whalers 
between that place and Farquhar Bank, came 
within sight of Malata during the night. A 
message was sent on shore by signal, and a 
pilot taken on board. A few minutes later and 
the ^' Russia's Hope " cast anchor in Russian 
waters for the first time during an expedition 
of eleven months. In spite of its being so late 
the ward-room was soon fiUed with officers, who 
had rowed over from the vessels anchored here. 
All were in a high state of glee. All the new 
arrivals had success upon success to relate. 
Here, two cruisers had laid Vancouver in waste; 
there, at Point de Galle in Ceylon, a contri- 
bution had been levied. Melbourne, Australia's 
capital, had been blockaded for several days, 
and suffered a loss of some millions of roubles. 

According to the latest information the war 
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was coining to an end, and Bussia, without any 
interference from Europe, was ready to con- 
clude a glorious peace with* England. The 
post was daily expected with decisive news as 
to the conclusion of peace or the continuance 
of the war. 



xxn. 

In commencing tliis^ the last chapter of my 

authentic narrative touching the gallant ex- 
ploits of a Bussian cruiser^ I must confess that 
my pen is feeble, my language pale and power- 
less, to adequately depict the dazzling scene, 
the sublime moment, which at last fell to the 
lot of my messmates on the '' Bussia's Hope '' 
and to the whole squadron in Bellingshausen 
Bay. A day will come when some famous 
Bussian artist or poet will hand down this 
glorious moment to the posterity of the great 
Bussian Empire and to the whole world in 
bright, resplendent colours, in fiery, triumphant 
verse, and in popular, soul-inspiring lay. But 
I am neither artist nor poet, and can only con- 
sider myself happy beyond measure at being 
able to impart this tale to the reader. I know 
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that glad tidings, that good news, however 
imperfectly communicated, is always appreci- 
ated, and that I, who was the first to bring 
this news home, will be pardoned for the tame- 
ness and incoherency of my story. 

A few days after reaching Malata, the cruiser 
was already out of dock with her dead-wood 
repaired, and her bottom cleaned and painted 
with some of the best English patent com- 
position, lately found on board one of the prizes. 
The vacancies among officers and men had been 
filled up, and the ship had once more assumed 
that smart and jaunty appearance which dis- 
tinguished her wherever she was. 

Meanwhile, the admiral, who was waiting for 
the mails from Guinea, had prepared a new 
plan of action. At last this post arrived, and 
once more the signal-halyards were hard at 
work. 

The admiral's first signal was : 

^'I congratulate my gallant comrades on a 
glorious peace ! " 

Within half-an-hour everybody knew that a 
glorious peace had indeed been concluded with 
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England, and that tlie conditions of the same 
had been signed and merely communicated to 
Europe. 

Bear-Admiral Kazantsev was promoted to 
vice-admiral, and his squadron was despatched 
next day to occupy Hong Kong and Hamilton, 
ceded by England. There was not a man on 
the squadron who did not receive a reward of 
some description. Among others. Captain 
Sorokin was promoted to rear-admiral, and his 
senior officer, Kononov, to be captain, being 
appointed at the same time commander of the 
'' Russia's Hope.'* The cruiser herself received 
the highest possible distinction. She hoisted 
the glorious flag of St. George, and the name of 
the " Russians Hope ^' was thus immortalized in 
the Russian navy, along with those of the 
'' Azov " and ^' Mercury.'' A splendid tropical 
morning set in next day. The whole squadron 
was ready for sea. Fifteen white pennants, 
one vice-admiral's and one rear-admiral's, floated 
in the breeze under their gilt trucks. 

At 8 a,m, the flags having been hoisted, the 
admiral's frigate '* Viacheslav " steamed quietly 
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out to sea, followed by the rest of the squadron 
in sailing order. 

The land batteries saluted, and, when the 
smoke had cleared away, the admiral signalled, 
*' Full speed ahead ! '^ 

^^ Full speed ahead!'' repeated the whole 
squadron, and — ^like a flight of eagles — sailed 
proudly and defiantly northward. The ocean- 
waves humbly yielded and made way for their 
new masters. 

*^ Full speed ahead I" commanded the cruiser's 
young captain ; then, proceeding to the port 
side, whence every ship was visible, he stopped 
deep in thought. 

^' What are you thinking about ? Are you 
sorry the war is over ? " said the admiral, 
approaching him. 

" No,*' answered Kononov ; " it is not that. 
I am looking and can hardly believe my 
eyes. I am examining those flags and trying 
to convince myself that my eyes do not deceive 
me. Are those the colours, is that the cross of 
St. Andrew on a white ground ? Is it we that 
are fearlessly leaving our flag in the Pacific? I 
am dumbfoundered ....'' 
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" But I never doubted that it would be so, if 
once we went to war with England. War is 
God's tribunal and cannot be unjust/^ answered 
the admiral. 

*^ Yes ; I remember you said that before. And 
now only am I convincing myself of the truth 
of your other words." 

'' What words ? " 

" When we used to complain of the inferiority 
of our fleet, but a very few years ago, you 
would say that however insignificant the means 
at our disposal we ought to exert ourselves to 
the utmost in order to make the most of them. ^' 

The conversation here dropped, and the 
captain once more fell into a reverie. All at 
once the main incidents of his life afloat began 
to pass in review, as it were, before his eyes. 

He is a middy on board a frigate, the solitary 
representative of Russians naval power, among 
eighteen English men-of-war in the Beyrouth 
roads. 

He is on an unpretending transport at Ply- 
mouth, lost amid a host of modern English 
ironclads. 
He is a lieutenant on board the weak little 
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corvette " Rapid/* watching with aching heaii) 
two score armoured monsters manoeuvre before 
the Shah of Persia at Spithead. 

Everywhere Englishmen, everywhere the 
English flag. 

Now he remembers the triumphant strains of 
'^ Rule Britannia,^' and a nervous tremour 
comes over him, as always on hearing that 
favourite and really beautiful song of British 
tars. 

Then his heart would bleed, there would be 
a rising in his throat, and tears would involun- 
tarily come into his eyes from sheer envy, 
vexation, and despair — his Russian fellow- 
sailors had no such proud and glorious lay. 

'^ But now they will have ! " Kononov almost 
shouted, shaking rid of his visions. 

Yes, they shall have, most surely they shall. 
Soon, very soon, its sonorous strains shall be 
heard floating over the boundless deep. 

Only steam full speed ahead, say I, the humble 
chronicler of the cruiser's daring deeds. 

THB EKD. 
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